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Excavations at Ramath Rahel, 1954* 
Preliminary Report 


Y. AHARONI 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


THE ISRAELITE CITADEL 


Tue second area of excavation is in the centre of the western side of the tell; 
it includes squares 9 M-17S (Fig. 2, p. 105). The three later strata of settlement 
existed there too, but did not include any building of significance. Some plaster- 
ed cisterns in this area, however, contained a fine collection of Byzantine pottery 
(Pl. 12). 

Below the Byzantine masonry appeared walls of houses of the Persian- 
Hellenistic-Early Roman period (stratum IV). Unlike the Byzantine floors in the 
upper level and the Iron Age floors below, in which the finds were more or 
less homogeneous, the floors of the middle layers were almost totally destroyed. 
Vessels belonging to the period of the Second Temple were found in three 
pits only. One such pit was dug for storage purposes in one of the houses and 
the two others served as dumps, one inside the early casemate wall and the other 
outside the eastern wall of the tell. The finds from this stratum (Figs. 7-8) belong 
approximately to the period from the fifth century B.C. to 70 A.D. To the Persian 
period belong, besides the usual pottery, fragments of Attic ware (PI. 13C), 
and a great many stamped jar handles. Of special interest are the bone spatulae 
(Pl. 12:6), the triangular bronze arrow-heads (PI. 12:5) and an inscribed 


* Concluded from Israel Exploration Journal, 6, 1956, pp. 102-111. 
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Fig. 7. Pottery from stratum IV. 


weight of hard stone (PI. 12:9), apparently the equivalent of eight shekels. Its 
weight is 90.8 gms., well in accordance with other weights of this type, presup- 
posing an average unit of 11.5 gms.** The coins discovered are of Ptolemy II, 
John Hyrcanus I, Valerius Gratus the procurator (A.D. 16/17) and from the 
second and third year of the First Revolt (A.D. 68-69). The last-named coin 
indicates, in accordance with the pottery, that the settlement continued to exist 
till the First Revolt and we may assume that it was destroyed at the beginning 
of the Roman siege of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. (See appendix, p. 155.) 
Fortunately the earliest layer, which belongs to the period of the First Temple 
(stratum V), is fairly well preserved, although even here the floors are not 
more than 1.5 m. below the surface. This stratum revealed a 35 m. long sec- 
tion of a casemate wall running from E-W (Fig. 9, Pl. 22). The wall, which 
today passes through the centre of the tell, was erected as the southern for- 
tification of the Iron Age citadel. The width of the outer wall (to the south) 
is 1.6 m.; it is built of long, roughly hewn stones. The inner wall is only 1.1 m. 
wide, but it is a beautiful example of the best Israelite workmanship (PI. 23 B), 
almost exactly similar to the ‘inner wall’ of Samaria.** The wall foundations 
were sunk about half a metre into a rock-cut trench. The wall itself is built of 
well-cut ashlar, smoothed with a broad chisel. The lowest course is constructed 
of headers, with rough ledges left on the lowest part, which was below the 


* Olga Tufnell et al.: Lachish, I]. London, 1953, p. 352, Pl. 51; K. Galling: Biblisches Reallexikon. 
Tiibingen, 1937, p. 187. 
* J. W. Crowfoot, K. Kenyon & E. L. Sukenik: The Buildings at Samaria, London, 1942, Pl. XV, 2. 
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Fig. 8. Pottery from stratum IV. 


surface. The upper courses are laid one stretcher to two headers. Tool marks 
show that the last and exact fitting of the stones was done when they were laid 
finally in their places. At the edges of some stones there are square holes, 
which apparently contained stone fillings, as the margins had been broken ac- 
cidentally. The resemblance to the palace of Samaria in all these details is so 
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Fig. 9. Plan of casemate wall from the 
period of the Kings of Judah. 
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strong that the building technique is obviously 
the same.’ The stones of the inner wall are 
preserved in a section 7 m. long, after which 
they disappear. However, here as in Samaria 
it is easy to follow the line of the ancient wall 
by the rock-cut foundation trench (the ‘rubber 
trench’ of Samaria). After an interval of 9 m. 
another section of four stones appears, again 
in situ. From here on the stones disappear, 
and only the ancient trench can be traced. 
11 m. west of the last section the trench turns 
north at a point which marks the south-west 
corner of the citadel. A broad layer of stones 
has been preserved here, perhaps the founda- 
tions of a corner tower, but its excavation is 
not yet complete. 

The floors and walls of the rooms between 
the two walls are thickly and smoothly 
plastered. It was therefore unnecessary to 
smooth the inner side of the ashlar, which 
was plastered over. In the three eastern rooms 
(Nos. 224, 225, 229; see Fig.9) the door-sills 
are preserved in situ (Pl. 24A). In every sill 
there are two square holes, the bigger one for 
the hinge, and the smaller for the closing 
bolt. It seems that the bigger hole was design- 
ed to receive a round door-socket of hard 
stone or of metal, as the soft limestone build- 
ing material was too easily damaged. 

Room 229 was entered from the courtyard 
by a doorway 1.15 m. wide. From this room 
narrower doors (85 cm. wide) led into room 
225 and thence to room 224. With the excep- 
tion of the door-sills the partition walls 


* Crowfoot et al., op. cit. (supra, n.16), Pls. XII, 2; XIII, 
1-2; XIV, 1; XV, 1-2. 
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between the rooms were not preserved, but the straight rising border of the 
plaster clearly indicates their original line. From the bolt-holes we may conclude 
that every room was locked from the outside and room 229 from the courtyard. 
It is obvious therefore that these rooms served as store-rooms or for some 
similar purpose. 

We were able to trace seven plastered rooms inside the casemate wall, but 
in the other rooms it was not possible to determine the site of the doorways. 
The three western rooms (Nos. 233, 234, 242) are partly cut in the rock up to 
50 cm. deep. The original rock-face ascended somewhat southward here, and 
the purpose of the cutting was to level the floors of the rooms. These rooms 
are of different sizes: Nos. 229 and 233 are both 4.3 m. long, as against 1.3 m. 
in rooms 224 and 234. In the last recom there is a plastered basin, but it is 
almost completely destroyed and its purpose is unknown. The partition walls 
between the rooms are 50-60 cm. thick, except for the wall between rooms 229 
and 214, which is 2.85 m. thick. In its centre there is a rock-cut trench, 1.50 m. 
wide. This apparently marked the site of a strong wall, which connected and 
strengthened the outer and inner walls of the fortress. 

Inside, i.e. north of the casemate wall, a large courtyard paved with a layer 
of crushed limestone extended for the whole of the excavated length (35 m.). 
Many fallen stones lay on this floor, smoothly cut with the same technique 
as that of the inner wall. Between these stones, 4 m. from the door-sill of room 
229, there was a proto-Ionic (proto-Aeolic) capital (Pls. 22 B, 27 B). This capital 
had not been re-used, but was lying where it had fallen originally; it has there- 
fore been preserved remarkably well, although it is cut of soft limestone like 
the stones of the wall. It differs from the peculiarly shaped capital which was 
previously found on the tell (see above, p. 104), being of the usual type known 
in Palestine from Megiddo** and Samaria,’® and now discovered for the first 
time in Judah. The only differences are the three lines of the triangle, and the 
small circles which fill the space between the triangle and the volutes. This 
detail is identical with the capital discovered at Medeibi' in Trans-Jordan,”° 
though of different proportions. The Ramath Rahel capital is distinguished by 
its excellent proportions and the vivid plasticity of its execution; it is one of the 


* G. Schumacher: Tell el Mutesellim, 1. Leipzig, 1908, p. 118; C. Watzinger: Tell el Mutesellim, Il. 
Leipzig, 1929, p. 78; R. S. Lamon & G. M. Shipton: Megiddo, I. Chicago, 1939, Figs. 17, 18, 67 & 68. 
*® Crowfoot et al., op. cit. (supra, n. 16), p. 13, Fig. 6; p.15, Fig. 7; Pl. XXIX, 2. 

* N. Glueck, AASOR, 14, 1934, p. 67 f., Fig. 26. 
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Fig. 10. Pottery from stratum V. (Scale in cm.). 


finest and most beautiful architectural fragments from the time of the First 
Temple discovered in this country. 

Another identical capital was found near by, also well preserved, but re-used ina 
wall of the Persian period. Not far away a small fragment of a third capital was 
discovered, on which only the beginning of a triangle and a volute are visible. 

The pottery found on the floors of the rooms and in the courtyard belongs 
to the later part of Iron Age II (Fig. 10, Pls. 14,21). From the material so far 
discovered it may be dated not earlier than the eighth century B.c., but it is not 
impossible that some of the finds belong to the ninth century B.c. Typical are 
the wheel burnished bowls, many made of thin and well-fired material and 
excellently burnished. Most of them belong to the late disc-base type, but some 
have round, flat or ring-bases (Fig. 10, 5-8, Pl. 14B,C). The characteristic de- 
canters also appear (Pl. 14A).Late Iron Age II holemouth jars are most numer- 
ous, sometimes with flat or thickened rims and sometimes with ribbed rims 
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(Fig. 10, 4). There are also interesting Cypriote sherds (cf. Pl. 13 A), the spout 
of a zoomorphic vessel (Pl. 27A:1), and a flat bronze arrow-head (PI. 12:5). 
Special attention should be paid to the pottery with triangular impressed designs 
resembling cuneiform writing, which are sometimes used together with reed im- 
pressions (Pl. 13B). One ornamented jar of this type has traces of horizontal 
wheel-burnish. This pottery is usually assigned to the Persian period,” although 
at Tell en-Nasbeh it was found together with /amelekh stamps. The finds at 
Ramath Rahel were mostly made on the floors of the citadel or of the courtyard, 
and we must probably date their appearance not later than the end of the 
seventh century B.C. 

On the floor of the courtyard there were also two /amelekh stamps of the 
two-winged type (see below), which have now been assigned to the time of 
Josiah; they belong at all events to the last period of the First Temple. The 
plastered floors of the casemate wall and various places in the courtyard were 
covered with a layer of ashes. We may assume that the citadel was destroyed 
and burned down at the end of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth century 
B.c. This destruction was probably connected with one of the Chaldean expe- 
ditions against Jerusalem at the time of the destruction of the First Temple. 

The strong casemate wall, the excellent workmanship of its inner wall, the 
extensive courtyard beside it and in particular the Proto-Ionic capitals, all seem 
to prove that in the later part of Iron Age II there stood on the northern part 
of the tell of Ramath Rahel a strong royal citadel. The present excavation 
extended only over the south-western section of its wall. However, in square 
22AA, near the narthex of the church, a small section of an early wall (Pl. 
24 B), constructed of smoothed ashlar, laid in alternate headers and stretchers 
was revealed. There seems no doubt that it belonged to the northern outer wall 
of the citadel. This wall, taken together with the topography of the site and 
the Iron Age pottery found below the church, makes it possible to fix the whole 
extent of the citadel with a high degree of probability (Fig. 2, p. 105). Its width 
from north to south was about 50 m., and its length from east to west 90 m., 
i.e. its area was about 4,500 sq.m. From the wide courtyard beside the southern 
wall we may conclude that the main building of the palace adjoined the north- 
ern wall of the citadel. 


** O.R. Sellers: The Citadel of Beth-Zur. Philadelphia, 1933, Fig. 38; W.F. Badé: Tell en-Nasbeh, 
II. New Haven, 1947, p. 54, Pl. 89, 1; J.C. Wampler, BASOR, 80, 1940, pp. 13-16; and the note by 
W. F. Albright, ibid., p. 16. 
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The nearest comparison to the plan of this citadel is the palace of Omri-Ahab 
at Samaria.** At both places a casemate wall surrounds a rectangular citadel, 
which is, however, much smaller at Ramath Rahel. In the southern part there 
is a big courtyard; and as already mentioned, the building technique and the 
capitals resemble those of Samaria more than any other place. Like the palace 
of Samaria, the citadel of Ramath Rahel was erected directly on the rock; we 
have not so far found on the tell anything earlier than the period of the citadel’s 
construction. It would be premature to try and date its foundation exactly, but 
it seems that it was somewhat later than the palace of Samaria. 


JAR-HANDLE STAMPS 


The tell of Ramath Rahel is extraordinarily rich in stamped jar handles, some 
belonging to the Iron Age II (stratum V), but most to the Persian period and 
some to the Hellenistic period (stratum IV). In the first season sixty-nine such 
stamps were found, together with some later ones. This wealth of stamps is 
probably connected with the proximity of Jerusalem but it points also to the 
importance of the site in those periods. Of special interest are the numerous 
stamps of the Persian-Hellenistic period, and it is to be regretted that they 
were not found in a better stratigraphical context; that stratum is very much 
disturbed. The stamps may be divided into the following groups: 


(a) Lamelekh stamps 2 (e) Yhd stamps i8 
(b) Private seals 13 (£) Yri/m stamps 11 
(c) Animal drawings 7 (g) Hellenistic stamps 4 


(d) Circles and rosettes 14 


(a) Lamelekh Stamps. Two stamps of the two-winged type (‘flying scroll’) 
were found. 

No. 1, inscribed Jamelekh Zif (pt 39m?) (Pl. 25:3) was found on the floor of 
the courtyard. Below is a stamp of a circle, which appears also on jar handles 
of this type.” 

No. 2, discovered in room 225, is much weathered, and it is almost impossible 
to recognise the letters (Pl. 25:2). We seemed to recognise the remains of the n 
of nvaa (Memshath), but this reading is very doubtful. 


* Crowfoot et al., op. cit. (supra, n. 16), Pl. II. ** Badé, op. cit. (supra, n. 21), I, Pl. 56, 1, 3. 
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Another /amelekh stamp with the four-winged scarab and the inscription 
pt 959” had been found before in the burial cave.** 


(b) Private Seals. 1) The only stamp of this type which we can date with 
certainty to Iron Age II was found on the floor of the courtyard, together with 
the /amelekh Zif stamp (cf. above); both seem to belong to the end of the 
seventh century B.c. (PI. 25:1). This period is also indicated by the red, gritty 
clay and the double-ridged handle. The inscription is small but very clear: 
Mnbm/wyhbnh axanjanm. The same stamp was discovered in the Beth 
Shemesh excavations and published by Ben-Dor.** There is no doubt that both 
stamps were impressed with the same seal. Ben-Dor accepts Mazar’s suggested 
reading wyhbnh ‘and Yahbanah’, but he notes that the conjunction 1 does not 
occur on seals, and it is hard to imagine a seal belonging to two persons. Ob- 
viously the 1 was inserted below the line after the name had been written, and 
the 1 stands diagonally before the name, to the right of the first letter of the 
upper row (%), so that both may have been added. It seems possible that the seal 
originally bore the shortened name yb 732 and that only afterwards the two 
letters 1 and 7 of the full name yhwbhnh asa were added, and could not be 
put in the right place. 

In any case the discovery of the same seal impression at both Beth Shemesh 
and Ramath Rahel indicates a link between these two cities at the time of the 
last Judean kings, probably by way of the Valley of Rephaim (Wadi Sarar). 

The rest of the stamped jar handles belong—to judge by their shape—to jars 
of the Persian period; most of them are of yellow clay, with one central ridge. 
Some are much weathered and their letters have partly disappeared, so that we 
can suggest the proposed reading of only five of them. 

2) The clearest of all reads /’ byw (vmx?) (Fig. 11; Pl. 25:4). The characters 
are of a late type and Aramaic influence is marked. The biblical name Ahiyahu 
appears in the Ophel Ostracon, but this is its first appearance on seals. 

3-4) Two identical stamps with letters in severse (Figs. 13-14; Pl. 25:5). 
The same stamp was discovered in Jericho’ and was interpreted by Lidzbarski 
as lyh'zr (nym), i.e. ‘zryh But the newly-found stamps indicate 


* Maisler (Mazar) & Stekelis, op. cit. (supra, p. 102, n. 2), p. 16, Fig. 3, No. 111; Pl. VII, 10. 
* E. Grant & G. E. Wright: Ain Shems Excavation, V. Haverford, 1939, p. 81 f.; Figs. 5, 10a. 
* E. Sellin & C. Watzinger: Jericho. Leipzig, 1913, p. 158; Pl. 42, i. 

* M. Lidzbarski: Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, U1. Giessen; 1915, p. 45. 
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‘= 


Fig. 11. Jar handle stamp reading l’hyw. Fig. 12. Jar handle stamp reading /dis (?). 


that the second letter cannot be *: it seems to be an open 1. The two letters of 
the lower line can hardly be 1 but are probably ». Therefore the reading seems 
to be /dh'yw vynt>. The name is strange, but the unusual ending ¥ is confirmed 
by the previous seal No. 1. Significant are the open 1 and y, and the late 7 and». 


Fig. 13. Two stamps reading /dh'yw(?). Fig. 14. The same stamp in reverse. 


5) An unclear stamp apparently reading /dSs (swt), another strange name. 
The third letter is not clear and could also be an y or a n, but names like D’s 
(yyt) or Dhs (ym) are also obscure (Fig. 12). 

6) One of the stamps has been impressed on the body of the jar (PI. 26:4); 
It is very clear, but only the two last letters of the two lines have been preserved. 
They read... nr/...nh (73.../73...). There are too many ways of complet- 
ing these letters to make any suggestion worth while. The letter a is significant, 
as it resembles the 1 of some of the Yhd stamps (see below). 
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(c) Animal Drawings. The stamps with primitive drawings of animals re- 
semble the animal figures on stamps from Tell en-Nasbeh.** The open mouth 
and lifted tail which are characteristic of most of them show that they were 
intended to represent lions. 

1) Two stamps with animals looking to the right (Pl. 25:8) apparently 
belong to the Iron Age. Although the clay is yellow, the handles have the 
typical double-ridge of that period, and one of them was found on the floor 
of the courtyard together with the stamps /amelekh Zif and Mubm/wyhbnh. 

2) The rest of the animal drawings are apparently from the Persian period. 
They too have raised tails, but their mouths are closed, and they are looking 
to the left (PI. 25:9). 

3) One stamp of the Persian period is so far unique (PI. 25:7). The animal 
depicted there is in a sitting position, it holds something round in its mouth 
and apparently has a horn. 


(d) Stamps with Circles and Rosettes. We could divide these into several 
groups, but the stratigraphical basis is insufficient. 

One stamp has a double circle with a central point (Pl. 27:3) similar to the 
circles on the Jamelekh stamps (cf. p. 144 f.). 

Though the handle has but one ridge, its clay is red and gritty and it ap- 
parently belongs to the Iron Age. Another stamp, also on a handle with a centre 
ridge, has only one circle with a central point; the ware is Persian. 

All the rosettes, except one, are on typical Iron Age handles with a double 
ridge and red gritty clay, but most of them were found in places which do not 
permit a stratigraphical dating. They may be divided into three categories: 

1) Rosettes with eight leaves (Pl. 27:6); two stamps of this kind have been 
discovered. 

2) Rosettes of a more schematic type with leaves designated only by strokes 
(Pl. 27:2). Of this type five stamps were found with twelve strokes (i.e. 
leaves), and one stamp with ten strokes. The last one was discovered on the 
floor of room 233. 

Both these categories apparently belong to the Iron Age,” but it is still 
impossible to decide whether they are contemporary or not. 


* Badé, op. cit. (supra, n. 21), I, p. 154, Fig. 35. 
* For similar finds in Giv'ath Shaul, Lachish and other places, see W. F. Albright, BASOR, 80, 1940, 
p. 21. 
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3) The only rosette belonging to the Persian period can be dated through its 
locus, the yellow clay and the one central ridge (Pl. 27:4). It has eight leaves, 
designated as triangles. 

Three stamps with a cross (the ancient Hebrew n) belong to Persian jar- 
hanates of yellow clay with one central ridge (Pl. 27:5). Their locations, how- 
ever, do not allow further conclusions. There is no doubt that they are later than 
the rosettes, in accordance with the assumption of Albright that they were 


derived from the rosettes and might have symbolized the Persian royal mono- 
gram.*° 


Fig. 15. Square yhd stamp. Fig. 16. Round yhd stamp. 


(e) Yhd Stamps. We have found 18 yhd stamps of various types,’ which may 
be divided into four main categories : 

1) Square or oval stamps. The letters yhd (7) are written in one line from 
right to left (Fig. 15; Pl. 26:2). The type of the a is archaic, and on one stamp 
it is written upside down. Aramaic influence is recognizable in the open 1. 
In one stamp an additional sign was added above the a, but it is unintelligible. 
The total number of stamps of this kind was nine, but we have to add to them 
another irregular stamp, in which » and 7 are in reverse and the arrangement of 
the letters is (Pl. 26:9). 

2) Round stamps with the word yhd (17°) written within a circle (Fig. 16; 
Pl. 26:1). The a is of the Aramaic type, the 7 is small and blurred and its exact 


* W.F. Albright, BASOR, 53, 1934, p. 21; ibid., 80, 1940, p. 21, n. 51. Cf. especially the appearance 
of that symbol on jars from Yeb (Elephantine) together with the inscription 22>, one of which was 
reproduced by E. L. Sukenik in JPOS, 14, 1934, PI. III, 2. 


* This reading is now generally accepted, cf. E. L. Sukenik, JPOS, 14, 1934, p. 178 ff. 
[bid., Pl. Il, 1. 
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form cannot be made out. Sometimes only the two letters m* appear (PI. 26:5). 
One stamp has only the sign -[ (PI. 26:8) which may be a shortened ligature of 
7. Five stamps belong to this category. 

3) Round stamps with four characters (Fig. 17; Pl. 26:6), to be read clock- 
wise, h, d (or r), y (°.9/7.7) and a circle (‘"— y?), sometimes with a stroke in- 
side (t—v ?). The letters are always very clear in comparison with the other yhd 
stamps; the 1 is archaic and the 1 (or 4) is of the closed type. For the sake of 
simplicity we shall call them ha‘ir (‘the city’) stamps, according to the reading 
first proposed by Sukenik,”* though he himself later abandoned this proposal 
(see note 31). Sukenik’s later proposal, now generally accepted, is to read these 
stamps yhd too and to regard the circle as only a sign or symbol.** We found 
three stamps of this kind. 


Fig. 17. Round stamp with four characters. Fig. 18. Yr5/m stamp. 


(f) Yvrilm Stamps. Eleven stamps were found with a five pointed star and the 
letters yr¥/m (nwa) between its spikes. Sukenik read them as Jerusalem 
(YeruSalayim).*° As usual the writing on these stamps is in the reverse, the 1 
is closed and the » shows Aramaic influence (Fig. 18; Pl. 26:3). All the stamps 
of this kind were found in a dump pit outside the eastern city wall. The material 
in this pit is not of one period alone, but its greater part cannot be earlier than 
the fourth century B.c., and includes typical Hellenistic lamps (Fig. 8, 1-5). 
The fact that all three ha‘ir stamps were discovered in the same pit, while all 
the other yhd stamps are from other places, hardly seems accidental; it seems to 
justify the chronological conclusion that the ha’ir stamps are the latest of the 
yhd series. They are nearly contemporary with the yr¥/m stamps and apparently 
belong to the end of the Persian period. 


* JPOS, 13, 1393, p. 226 ff. 
* Perhaps the Persian royal symbol, cf. supra, n. 30. * JPOS, 13, 1933, pp. 226 ff. 
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Yhd stamps of the first two types, the square and the round, were not dis- 
covered in a clear stratification, and it is therefore impossible to fix their date 
and their chronological relation precisely. We got the general impression that 
the square stamps are the earliest. Two of them were discovered in the vicinity 
of the weight mentioned above (p. 137 f., Pl. 12:9), together with pottery of 
the Persian period. We may therefore arrive at the following chronological con- 
clusions: the square and round stamps of the yhd type are the earliest; possibly 
the square precede the round. The ha‘ir type, only slightly preceding the yri/m 
stamp, is the latest in this group. If the yhd stamps begin with Nehemiah, then 
these developments occurred at the end of the Sth century B.c., and chiefly in the 
4th.** The yrS/m stamps may belong to the beginning of the Hellenistic period, 
apparently as a result of the influence of the Greek polis. Imitations of Greek 
types already appear in Judah at the end of the Persian period, as the yhd 
coins with their Greek symbols show.” 


(g) Hellenistic Stamps. Four stamps of gems, resembling those discovered at 
Beth-Zur,** belong to the end of the Persian or the beginning of the Hellenistic 
period. Most of them are blurred, and we reproduce here only one of them, on 
which the owl is represented with the head of the goddess Athene (PI. 26:7). 


HISTORY OF THE SETTLEMENT AND THE PROBLEM 
OF ITS IDENTIFICATION 
The excavation of the tell of Ramath Rahel brings us to the conclusion that this 
was not one of the typical settlements founded by the Israelites in the hill region 
at the beginning of the Iron Age. The royal citadel, of which part of the wall 


* Father S. J. Saller in Studii Biblici Franciscani, Liber Annus, 3, 1952-53, pp. 5-22 (which reached 
me by courtesy of the author while this paper was being prepared for the press), describes com- 
parable material from Bethany. He comes to a similar conclusion, that the ha‘ir and yrilm stamps 
are of approximately the same date, but it seems to me that his dating is too early and that the 
Ramath Rahel material is more conclusive for a date in the fourth century B.c. Father Saller also 
proposes the reading ha'ir, ‘the city’. The main difficulty is that the crossbar, which appears in the 
assumed y of so many specimens is not easily accounted for as a defect (ibid., p.9). Considering 
all the evidence we may perhaps conclude that both readings were intended: for the Persian adminis- 
tration the official name Yehud with the royal monogram, and for the Jewish community the 
possibility of reading Aa'ir, viz. ‘the city’ (Jerusalem), a development preceding the yrilm stamps. 
* A.Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Coins. Jerusalem, 1947, pp. 8-9; E. L. Sukenik, JPOS, 14, 1934, pp. 
178 ff.; ibid, 15, 1935, pp. 341 ff. * Sellers, op. cit. (supra, n. 21), Fig. 45. 
” Cf. A. Furtwingler: Die antiken Gemmen. Berlin, 1900, Pl. XLVI, 30. 
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and the courtyard with its proto-Ionic capitals have so far been uncovered, 
was built during Iron Age II, but not earlier than the ninth century and possibly 
only in the eighth century B.c. This citadel was founded on a natural hill, its 
walls were sunk into the rock and at every place in the courtyard where we dug 
beneath the floor we came straight to virgin soil. We cannot of course exclude 
the possibility that with the continuation of the excavations earlier remains 
may come to light somewhere on the tell, but the chances of this are very slight. 
Excavations were carried out at three different points on the tell and we reached 
virgin soil in many places: at the north-eastern corner, in the centre of the 
eastern slope and at the western side near the cen‘re of the tell. Although we 
collected pottery all over the tell, we have not so far succeeded in finding a 
single sherd of a date earlier than the citadel. Most significant is the resemblance 
of the Ramath Rahel citadel to Samaria, not only in its plan but also in its 
history. Both were founded in Iron Age II on uninhabited hills. The citadel and 
the royal palace, which were certainly surrounded by the wall, were the first 
buildings on the site, and the settlement developed around them in the course 
of time. The citadel was destroyed by fire at about the beginning of the sixth 
century B.C., approximately at the time of the destruction of the First Temple. 

The settlement was rebuilt after an interval of several generations, apparently 
by the returning exiles, as the stamps show. We still lack details of the settle- 
ment at this period, its buildings, area and history. The finds, which include 
pottery and coins, continue till about the time of the destruction of the Second 
Temple; from that time Jewish settlement on the site ceased until modern times. 
If our assumption that the stones of the church were taken in part from earlier 
buildings of the Herodian period, is correct, we may conclude that the settle- 
ment flourished again during the time of King Herod and that it once again 
possessed buildings of some importance. The area settled extended southwards 
until it spread over about 10,000 sq.m.—more than twice the surface of the 
Israelite citadel. 

After the destruction of the Jewish settlement the site was deserted for at 
least two centuries. New buildings were erected on the ruins about the middle 
of the fourth century A.D. This settlement attained great prosperity in the Late 
Byzantine period, i.e. in the fifth and sixth centuries, when the Kathisma church 
was built. With the Arab conquest the decline of the site began; it was destroyed 
and deserted in the eighth or ninth century A.D. 

The history of the place is not usual and its proximity to Jerusalem should 
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make identification possible. When the burial cave was excavated Mazar pro- 
posed to identify the site with biblical Netophah,*° which was situated near both 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem (Ezra ii, 21; Nehemiah vii, 26; xii, 28; 1 Chr. ii, 54), 
and which is known from Byzantine sources in the forms Natodga and 
Meta@na. The ancient name may have been preserved at the nearby Khirbet 
Umm Tiba, as proposed by Conder.** 

At the beginning the excavations seemed to strengthen this identification; in 
particular the rich collection of stamped jar-handles attested the importance 
of the city in the Persian period. This could fit very well the description of the 
origin of the sons of the singers, who gathered for the dedication of the walls 
of Jerusalem ‘both out of the plain country round about Jerusalem and from 
the villages (a-1%m) of Netophati’ (Neh. xii, 28). 

However, in the Bible there are two more passages which seem to prove 
the existence of Iron Age I Netophah, at the latest at the time of David. Two 
of David's worthies were from Netophah (‘the Netophathite’, 2 Sam. xxiii, 
28-29; 1 Chr. xi, 30). Netophah appears in the ancient genealogical lists of 
Judah as the residence of the Salma family, whose sons also lived in Beth- 
lehem (1 Chr. ii, 54). As no remains of this period have been discovered on 
the tell of Ramath Rahel (and as we have seen, it is unlikely that they will 
be found in the future), these passages make the identification of Netophah 
with the tell of Ramath Rahel most improbable. 

The most suitable candidate seems to be Beth ha-Kerem (ax37 72). This 
place is mentioned in an addition of the Septuagint to Jos. xv, 59 as Kapeu 
among the cities of the tenth district of Judah, which included also Bethlehem, 
Tekoa, Etam, Bether and Manahath. We therefore have to look for it to the 
south or south-west of Jerusalem. The place is mentioned again by Jeremiah: 
‘,..and blow the trumpet in Tekoa, and set up a sign of fire in Beth-haccerem’ 
(Jer. vi, 1). We learn from this passage that the city was situated in a high 
place, the fire-signals of which were visible in Jerusalem, and probably to the 
south of Jerusalem in the direction of Tekoa. Beth ha-Kerem is mentioned in 
the O. T. for the last time as the residence of a district-governor in the days of 
Nehemiah (Neh. iii, 14). 


“ B. Maisler (Mazar), op. cit. (supra, n. 2), pp. 10 ff. 

“ Survey of Western Palestine, op. cit. (supra, p. 102, n. 1), Mem. III, p. 52; Kolb and Alt, who pro- 
posed the identification of Biblical Netophah with Khirbet Badd Faluh, south-west of Bethlehem, 
believe that in the Byzantine period we have to distinguish between Natotgea and Metama, and that 
only the latter was situated at Khirbet Umm Taba. 
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There are two later passages in connection with the city. In the Mishnah we 
are told that the stones for the altar were dug out of virgin soil in the valley of 
Beth ha-Kerem, because no iron should touch them (Midoth III, 4). We may 
conclude that the valley of Beth ha-Kerem was not far from Jerusalem, and that 
this was apparently the nearest and most easily accessible place where the desir- 
ed stones could be found. Dalman assumes that Beth ha-Kerem was situated on 
the border of the desert of Judah, because only there could uncultivated land be 
found in the vicinity of Jerusalem,** Assuming that the emphasis was not on 
the virgin soil, but on natural stones of suitable shape, what was wanted could 
be stones of the type called mizi Deir Yasin, which split naturally into flag- 
stones. This type of stone occurs in el-Baq'a, which extends from below the tell 
of Ramath Rahel, but does not reach as far as the valley of ‘Ein Karem. Finally, 
St. Jerome in his exegesis on Jer. vi, 1 notes that the place called in Hebrew 
Bethacharma was situated on a mountain between Jerusalem and Tekoa.** 

The identification of Beth ha-Kerem with ‘Ein Karem does not suit all these 
data and also lacks archaeological confirmation. Different scholars have there- 
fore looked for the place to the south of Jerusalem. Schick** and Dalman** pro- 
posed its identification with Herodion or somewhere in its vicinity, and Alt 
suggested that is should be sought on one of the summits in the vicinity of 
el-Khadr, to the west of Bethlehem.*® 

The tell of Ramath Rahel, however, fulfils all the required conditions. The 
place fits well into the tenth district of Judah; as the highest point between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem it is very suitable for the lighting of fire-signals; it is 
on the road from Jerusalem to Tekoa, and near the former. The archaeological 
periods found in the excavation are in full accordance with our information on 
Beth ha-Kerem: the city was founded in Iron Age II and existed at the time 
of Jeremiah; it was again an important place after the return from exile, and 
the many jar-handles, stamped with the inscriptions ‘Yehud’ and ‘Jerusalem’, 
strengthen the assumption that it was an administrative centre. From the de- 
struction of the Second Temple until the time of St. Jerome the place lay 


© G.Dalman: Jerusalem und sein Gelainde. Gittersloh, 1930, p. 246. 

“Inter hos (Tekoa and Jerus: 2m) alius vicus est, qui lingua Syra et Hebraica Bethacharma 
nominatur, et ipse in monte positus’, (Patr. lat., S. Hieronymus 4, cc. 748-749). Jerome may, how- 
ever, base this information on the biblical passage. 

“ C. Schick, ZDPV, 3, 1880, p. 91 f. 

© G. Dalman, ZDPV, 37, 1914, p. 351; id., op. cit. (supra, n. 42), p. 246. 

“ A. Alt, PJb, 24, 1928, pp. 19-21. 
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waste, and in the Byzantine period it consisted mainly of the Kathisma church 
and its monastery. At this time the name could have been forgotten. 

The nearness of the city to Jerusalem does not contradict the fact that it was 
the administrative centre of a district in the time of Nehemiah. The district 
capitals known to us were not situated in the centre of their districts, but were 
apparently usually fortresses near the frontier, like Beth-Zur and Mizpeh. Again 
there is nothing to prove that Bethlehem was in one of the two subdistricts of 
Jerusalem. On the contrary, Alt is probably right in concluding that the divi- 
sions of the districts in the time of Nehemiah follow exactly the earlier dis- 
tricts of Judah, as set out in Jos. xv-xix.*’ There Bethlehem is separated from 
Jerusalem and belongs to the same district as Kapeu. A comparison of the two 
sources gives the following picture: 


Districts of Judah, according to Capitals of districts in 
Jos. xv-xix*® the time of Nehemiah 

iv. Keilah, Libnah, Nezib, Mareshah Keilah 

ix. Beth-Zur, Halhul, Gedor Beth-Zur 

x. Karem, Bethlehem, Tekoa, Etam, Beth ha-Kerem 
Bether, Manahath (cf. Septuagint, ad. /oc.) 

xi. Jerusalem, Kirjath-Jearim, Gibeon, Jerusalem 
Chephirah, Ramah, Mizpeh Mizpeh 


xii. Jericho, En-Gedi, Beth-El, Ophrah, Gaba 


It is hardly accidental that every district capital fits a different district of | 


Judah. The only difference is in connection with Mizpeh, which belongs to the 
district of Jerusalem according to Jos. xv-xix, and this fact coincides apparently 
with the greater importance of this city after the destruction of Jerusalem. In 
the division of pre-exilic Judah Mizpeh was near the border between the 
eleventh and twelfth districts, and we may assume that in the time of Nehemiah 
it became the capital of the district which extended from Jericho to the vicinity 
of Bethel. 

There is therefore no obstacle to the assumption that Bethlehem was 
included in the district of Beth ha-Kerem,*’ and that the excellent strategic 


“ Cf. Alt, PJb, 21, 1925, pp. 100-116. 
“ We mention only the main identifiable cities in each district. 
” As proposed already by Alt, PJb, 1928, p. 19, No. 4. 
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position of the latter—and perhaps precisely its nearness to Jerusalem—caused 
it to be selected as the administrative capital of the district. 

If this identification is correct, we may ask if the name Beth ha-Kerem, i.e. 
‘House of the Vineyard’, is not connected with the royal citadel of the time of 
the kings of Judah, discovered in the excavation. Vineyards were common in 
this region until our own times and we may assume that the royal citadel, built 
outside Jerusalem among vineyards, was called ‘House of the Vineyard’ and 
gave its name to the settlement which developed around it. 

Apart from the question of its identification, the purpose of the royal citadel 
at Ramath Rahel and the circumstances of its foundation remain a riddle. We 
must hope that the continuation of the excavations will bring us nearer an ac- 
ceptable solution. 


APPENDIX 


COINS FROM RAMAT RAHEL 


I. Ptolemaic to Byzantine 


L. Y. RAHMANI 
Department of Antiquities 


Nos. 1 & 8-12 are from the vicinity of the Church; the rest from the western area.®° All 
are AE. 


PTOLE MAIC 
1. Ptolemy II, 285-246 B.c. 


Obverse: Head of Zeus, right. BAJSIAEQ[S. 
Reverse: Eagle on fulmen, left. In field left—club. 10.82 gms., 23 mm., Tyre. 
Svoronos I, p. 104, No. 788; Pl. XX, 18. 


JEWISH 
2. John Hyrcanus, 135-104 B.c. 


Obverse: Inscr. within laurel wreath, tied at the bottom, mostly obliterated. 
Reverse: Double cornucopia with poppy heads between. 2.13 gms., 15 mm. 
BM. Pal., p. 789, No. 11. ‘ 


“ I wish to thank the Director of the Department of Antiquities for permission to publish these 
coins here. 
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3. Procurator under Tiberius. Valerius Gratus, A.D. 16/17. 


Obverse: IOV AIA within wreath of two branches. 
Reverse: Three lilies. 1. and r. LT. 1.56 gms., 15 mm. 
BM. Pal., p. 253, No. 22. 


FIRST REVOLT AGAINST THE ROMANS 
4. Year 2, A.D. 67-68. 


Obverse: opm] nv, Narrow-necked amphora. Border of dots. 
Reverse: ys nv). Vine leaf and tendril. 2.68 gms., 17 mm. 
Reifenberg, No. 147. 


5. Year 3, A.D. 68-69. 


Obverse: v7 nsw , Narrow-necked amphora with conical lid. 
Reverse: yv{% nn). Vine leaf and tendril. 3.00 gms., 17 mm. 
Reifenberg, No. 148. 


ROMAN IMPERIAL 
6. 4th century. 


Obverse: }AVG Bust r. diademed, mostly obliterated. 
Reverse: [FEL TEMP RE}PARATIO. Soldier r. spearing fallen horseman; Ex. [S}MNA 
1.36 gms., 14 mm., Nicomedia. 
Cohen VII, p. 406, No. 15 etc. 


7. Valentian II, 375-395. 

Obverse: }AVG Bust r. diademed. Inscr. mostly obliterated. 

Reverse: SALV[{S REIPVBLICAE} Victory 1., dragging captive. 1. in field—_P, 
SMNA. 1.35 gms., 11 mm., Nicomedia. | 
Cohen VIII, p. 143, No. 30. 


BYZANTINE 
8. Anastasius I, 491-518. | 
Obverse: DNANASTA SIVSPPAVG. Bust r., diademed. 
Reverse: M; to 1. and r. stars. above, cross; in ex., CON. 


16.16 gms., 34 mm., Constantinople. 
BM.Byz., p. 4, No. 23. 


9. Justinian I, 527-565. 


Obverse: DNIV{[ST]I[NI]ANVSPPAVG. Bust r. diademed. 
Reverse: M, to 1. star; to r., cross; above, cross; in ex., CON; beneath, A. 
15.22 gms., 31 mm., Constantinople. 


BM.Byz., p. 30, No. 32. 
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10. Constans II, 641-668. 


Obverse: [EN TOYTO NIKA]}. Constans standing, beardless, facing. Inscr. obliterated. 


mm. Reverse: M, [to 1. ANA; to r. NEO} above, cross; inscr. to left and r. obliterated; ex. 
obliterated; Countermark [Tf }. 1.53 gms., 20 mm., Constantinople. 
BM.Byz., p. 269, No. 115. 


Il. Arab Coins 


nm. U.BEN-HORIN 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


UMAYYAD CALIPHS 
(First half of 8th century) 


nm. 11. Fils, Damascus (?), A.H. 87/A.D. 706. 


Obverse: Within a circle of points: 3/4) Wi Y. 
Reverse: Centre: W\/ J 
dia H. Niitzel: Kat. Orient. Minzen, I. Berlin, 1898, p. 309, No. 1996. 


12. Fils, Damascus, without date. 


Obverse: Within three circles: 5/4!) 
Reverse: Within two circles, 


Ex. Centre: «ll / J yu) / 
dia. | Margin: lie alll 2.87 gms., 20 mm. 
S. Lane-Poole: Cat. Arab. Coins Khed. Library, Cairo. London, 1897, p. 114, 
Nos. 835-838. 


13. Fils, al-Ramlah, without date. 


|  Obverse: Branch with circle of points. Around: Y. 
Reverse: Crescent and point within circle of points. Around: J. 
H. Niitzel, op. cit., p. 310, Nos. 2007-2009. 1.9 gms., 20 mm. 
S. Lane-Poole: Cat. Moh. Coins Bodieiana. Oxford, 1888, Nos. 26-27. 


ple. 


Three Notes on the Dead Sea Scrolls 


Y. YADIN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


1. THE DAMASCUS DOCUMENT, III, 12-13 


Accorp1Nc to the more or less accepted reading, the above passage runs as 
follows :* 


(811 or) MIM WTP 


Burrows, in the latest rendering of this passage, translates: 


And he caused them to know by his anointed his Holy Spirit and a revela- 
tion of truth.” 


The above reading is very difficult, the whole syntax of the sentence being 
irregular. The unavoidable interpretation based on it is even more baffling 
and confusing, so much so that it has led to many speculations regarding the 
Messianic character of the passage. 

A careful examination of the facsimile and the original at Cambridge con- 
vinced me that the word read xm or mim should in fact be read: rm. The 
second letter is a clear n (as suggested by those who read: mm) and the last 
sign which looks like am or an x is a composition of two letters—r and » res- 
pectively (Pl. 28, A). 

If we replace the word 1n»wn by »myn* the whole sentence will then read as 
follows: 


WIP MII Mw OT 


And He made them know — through the hand of His anointed (ones) with 
the Holy Spirit, and (through) His seers of truth — their exact names. 


* Cf.L. Rost: Die Damaskusschrift. Berlin, 1933; C. Rabin: The Zadokite Documents. Oxford, 1954. 
* M. Burrows: The Dead Sea Scrolls. New York, 1955, p. 350; Rabin, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 8 trans- 
lates: ‘and he made known to them by the hand of His anointed ones His holy spirit and shew 
them truth’ (=nax mm) 3 Or at least assume that this was in the original manuscript. 
* It seems that in the original manuscript the } of the following word w17»2) belonged to the word 
max. Compare max ;myn and (Thanksgiving Scroll, IV, 10, 20, respectively). The 
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The ‘anointed ones with the Holy Spirit’ are the true prophets’ and the whole 
sentence is similar to the one from the ‘War of the Sons of Light’ etc.° 
(XI, 7-8): niandn nn Through the hand of 
Thine anointed ones, the seers of things ordained, Thou hast told us the periods of the 
wars of Thy hands. 


2. THE TITLE OF THE MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE 


Among the fragments found in Qumran Cave I, the cave in which the Manual 
of Discipline and the other six scrolls were found, and acquired by the Jor- 
danian authorities, there is one, published only recently,” which most probably 
once contained the title of the Manual of Discipline, as suggested by J. T. 
Milik.* (Pl. 28, D). 

The only complete word on this fragment is tm, and the only remnant of 
the preceding word is the lower part of the last letter. Milik was naturally 
very much tempted to read the title as: 1mm 4[70], and thus to confirm the sug- 
gestion made long ago by Yalon and Sukenik.° 

Unfortunately this reading is not acceptable on palaeographical grounds. 
The vertical line of the 7 in the Manual of Discipline is always curved towards 
the left, while the remnant of the last letter seen on the fragment is straight 
and almost perpendicular. That stroke can stand only for the letter p, I therefore 
suggest the restoration pin, which word, in the DSS vocabulary, is more or less 
equivalent to the word yno.’” If the above suggestion is accepted, the title of 
the scroll should be read:"* Pn 


somewhat corrupted end of the sentence (a7°n\nv Inv WINDI) should be understood as ‘their exact 
names’, referring to those ‘called by name’ in line 11. My thanks are due to Dr. D. Flusser for 
drawing my attention to this possibility. Cf. also Yadin (infra, n. 6), p. 219. 

Cf. Isa. Ixi, 1, and the Manual of Discipline (VIII, 16): 15a And as the 
prophets revealed by His Holy Spirit. 

® Cf. Y. Yadin: The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness. Jerusalem, 
1955, p. 329 (Hebrew). 

? D. Barthélemy & J. T. Milik: Qumran Cave 1. Oxford, 1955, Pl. 22, No. 28. 8 Ibid., p. 107. 
E. L. Sukenik: Megi/loth Gnuzoth, Jerusalem, 1950, p. 27 (Hebrew). 

1° Cf. 129° (The Damascus Document, VII, 6). In the parallel place (MS.B, p. 
xix, 2) we read: PUNT 1207 OR. 

" The reading of the third word by Milik as =) is also very unsatisfactory; with hesitation I 
Suggest reading it as [w\}1».. In this case the full title of the scroll was: .vopwn wimp) IMT pin 
Cf. Damascus Document, XIV, 18 ....7% D°»DvRA WIND AN. On a fragment of CDC discovered at 
Qumran Cave IV there is the following sentence: pp 9122 WR WIND Cf. J. T. 
Milik in RB, 63, 1956, p. 61. See also Yadin (supra, n. 6), p. 39, n. 9, and in particular: o°ppwan AdR 
(The Manual of Discipline, VI, 24). 
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3. THE MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE, X, 4 


This passage, now famous, (PI. 28, B) reads in Burrows’ edition’? as follows: 


yton 3 mx wip> dita on owtnnna 


In his latest book'* Burrows, following Brownlee’s interpretation, translates 
the passage thus: 


When they renew themselves, the M is large for the holy of holies; and the 
letter N is for the key of his eternal, steadfast love. 


As is well known, this passage, together with the preceding one, has been 
given many interpretations, most of which try to connect it with the peculiar 
calendar of the sect. Burrows’ summing up of the various interpretations is 
well worth quoting**: 

‘The first five lines contain three mysterious letters in which Brownlee has 
discerned an acrostic on the three consonants of the Hebrew word amen (mn). 
The aleph (’) is attached in the manuscript to the end of the verb ‘decreed’ (if 
it is a verb); Brownlee takes this letter, however, as the initial consonant of 
the Hebrew word for God, ’elohim, though he mentions also other possible 
explanations. The m appears in the obscure statement, ‘the M is large’; the » 
in the equally mysterious statement, ‘the letter N is for the unlocking of his 
eternal mercies’. 

Noting that the shape of the » in this script is like that of an ancient key, 
Brownlee sees in the passage a probable reference to the Messiah, who with 
the ‘key of David’ will unlock ‘the sure mercies’ (Isa. iv, 3) of ‘the God of 
Amen’ (Isa. Ixv, 16). 

Barthélemy,’* accepting Brownlee’s acrostic of ax, even suggests that the 
three letters have a total numerical value of 91, which corresponds to the num- 
ber of days in each of the four seasons of the Calendar of Jubilees. 

Dupont-Sommer,'* while rejecting the acrostic suggestion, takes Brownlee’s 
‘the M is large’ (by13 on), as either a mistake in the text or the pronoun na—a 


12M. Burrows: The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's Monastery, 11. New Haven, 1951. 

Burrows, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 384. M4 Ibid., p. 242. 
® Barthélemy, RB, 59, 1952, pp. 187-218. 

A. Dupont-Sommer: La Sainteté du signe ‘noun’ dans le Manuel de Discipline, Bw/l. cl. lettres et 
sc. mor., Acad. R. Belg., 1952, pp. 184-193. 
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reading which involves serious grammatical problems. It is worth noting that 
H. L. Ginsberg read the word on as pv."” 

It seems to me that the whole edifice built by Brownlee crumbles and falls 
upon a point of palaeography—namely, the reading of the word preceding 
by11, which he reads pa. The first letter cannot be n: this is quite clear from a 
comparison with all the other n-s in the manuscript, and even with those in 
the neighbourhood of the word itself, as in the preceding word owtnnaa, or in 
the word ppoxn in the line before. In all these cases the m has a perpendicular 
hook on its right side, while in the word here discussed the right side of the 
sign has a hook bending towards the right. I believe that Ginsberg had a clue 
when he saw two letters in the one, the second being 1; however, his suggest- 
ion that the first letter should be read » is again unacceptable on palaeographical 
grounds; the hook of the » always turns to the left and not to the right as in 
this case. It seems to me that the first letter should be read as a 1; this letter is 
sometimes written with its top curved or bent to the right. (Compare, for 
example, the word v1 on p. IV, line 10).’* I therefore suggest that the word be 
read ow, i.e. ‘their brightness’. The first half of the sentence would then read: 


when they (the luminaries, which are the subject of the previous sen- 
tences) renew themselves, their brightness will be great for the Holy of Holies 


This passage expresses the belief that at the end of days, when the lumina- 
ries are renewed, the light of them both(sun and moon) will be complete and 
bright as on the day of creation. Accordingly, in my opinion, the letter 3 in the 
second half of the passage should be regarded as a scribal error. The scribe 
began to write a word commencing with the letter 3. On realizing his mistake he 
discontinued it and started writing the correct word nnpnd; this scribal practice is 
quite common in the DSW.** Thus the second half of the passage should be read: 


and a sign to the opening of His mercies. yTon nnpn> nix) 


“ In W.H.Brownlee: The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline (BASOR, Suppl. Studies, 1951). For Brown- 
lee’s further notes on this subject, cf.: W.H. Brownlee: Emendations of the Dead Sea Manual of 
Discipline and Some Notes Concerning the Habakkuk Midrash, Jew. Quart. Review, 1954, pp. 159 ff. 
** A striking similarity can be found between the way the ) and the! are written here and the 
way these two letters are written on an inscription from Beth She‘arim published by N. Avigad 
(IEJ, 5, 1955, Pl. 26 D) which is reproduced here (PI. 28, C) with his kind permission. 

* See Yadin: op. cit. (supra, n. 6), p. 250. 
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The following word, ndiy, seems to be part of the next passage, which should 
be read: 
pp 952 ody 


eternally (a sign) to the beginning of seasons in every period to be 


and then, of course, comes the detailed specification of the seasons: ‘At the 
beginning of months according to their seasons and holy days in their right 
time, as a memorial in their seasons’. 


The whole passage now reads as follows: 
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La céramique chalcolithique 
de Beersheba; étude typologique 


H. DE CONTENSON 


Attaché de recherches au 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 


La céramique qui fait l'objet du présent article provient de trois sites fouillés 
par la Mission archéologique francaise dirigée par M. Jean Perrot, chargé de re- 
cherches au C.N.R.S., dans la région de Beersheba: Ragiq, Abu Matar et Safadi.* 
Sans nous arréter suz les aspects techniques de cette poterie, nous nous con- 
tenterons ici d’en préciser la typologie, dont les grandes lignes ont déja été 
exposées dans cette revue.’ 
L’examen de toutes les piéces dessinées jusqu’a ce jour n’a pas modifié la 
liste des types, qui vont étre étudiés successivement: 
(1)  Pithos. 
(2) Jarre sans col. 
(3) Jarre globulaire 4 col court, droit ou évasé. 
(4) Jarre a col évasé et épaule tombante. 
(5) Bol. 
(6) Bassin et cuvette. 
(7) Barricot. 
(8) Vases a pied. 
(9) Vases a anses multiples. 
(10) Divers (Vase-cornet, etc.). 


A la suite de cette analyse seront groupées des remarques d’ordre plus général 
concernant les points suivants: 


(11) Décoration. 

(12) Becs-versoir. 

(13) Modes de préhension. 
(14) Fonds. 


* J. Perrot: The Excavations at Tell Abu Matar near Beersheba, EJ, 5, 1955, pp. 17-40, 73-84, 167-189. 
* Ibid., pp. 80-83, Fig. 16. 
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(1) PITHOS 
Définition 
Le pithos est une jarre de grande taille, 4 large ouverture et munie d’un bord 


épais. Il était probablement destiné 4 contenir les provisions liquides, en par- 
ticulier l'eau, qui pouvait s’y conserver tout en restant fraiche. 


Variétés 
Les pithoi se différencient par la forme de leur bord, ce qui permet de les 
grouper en trois vari¢tés: 


1) a rebord externe. 2) 4 rebord interne. 3) a rebord externe-interne. 


1) A rebord externe: Le bord présente un rebord 4 l’extérieur; toujours épais, 
il est en général plat, mais parfois aussi arrondi. Dans quelques cas, le rebord 
est arrondi en forme d’anneau. 70% des pithoi appartiennent 4 cette variété. 

2) A rebord interne: Le rebord est a l’intérieur du vase et il est peu saillant; 
le bord est invariablement aplati. 

3) A rebord externe-interne: Le modéle 4 double rebord est rare, 7% au 
total; il s'agit plutdt d'un épaississement symétrique du bord plat que de véri- 
tables rebords. L’orientation de la surface plate du bord donne lieu a une autre 
discrimination; on peut avoir en effet: 


a) bord horizontal. b) bord oblique ou en biseau. 


Cette subdivision s’app'ique a chacune des variétés définies ci-dessus. 
On peut donc propose; la classification suivante pour les pithoi: 


la: bord horizontal A rebord externe . . . . . Fig. 1, 1-4 

1b: bord oblique 4 rebord externe. . . . . . Figs. 1, 5-10; 2, 1-3 
2a: bord horizontal a rebord interne . . . . . Fig. 2, 4-5 

2b: bord oblique 4 rebord interne . . . . . . ~~ Fig. 2,6 

3a: bord horizontal a rebord externe-interne . . Fig. 2,7 

3b: bord oblique a rebord externe-interne . . . Fig. 2, 8-9 


Modes de préhension 


Lorsque les pithoi présentent encore un moyen de préhension, ce sont 4 peu 
prés toujours des oreillettes verticales non perforées placées sur la panse et 
diamétralement opposées. Deux cas peuvent se produire: 
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a) l’oreillette a une aréte unie: Fig. 1, 9. 

b) le plus souvent, elle présente des impressions digitales sur l’aréte et des 
deux cétés des attaches: Fig. 1, 5-6. 

Dans un cas, elles sont remplacées par des oreillettes horizontales non per- 
forées: Fig. 2, 6. 

Deux pithoi du type 1b portent des oreillettes verticales perforées d’assez 
grande taille: Fig. 2, 1-2. 

Tous les vases de cette catégorie étaient sans doute munis d’oreillettes des 
types décrits ci-dessus; il est fort possible d’ailleurs que celles-ci étaient au 
nombre de quatre sur chaque pithos. 


Décoration 

1) Décor en relief: Dans le groupe 1, un rebord sur deux présente des im- 
pressions digitales réguliérement espacées: Figs. 1, 2-5; 2, 1,3. 

Un tel ornement est beaucoup plus rare dans les autres variétés: Fig. 2, 4. 

2) Décor peint: La moitié des pithoi ont une bande de peinture rouge au 
bord: Figs. 1, 2,5,8,10; 2, 2,5,7-9. 

Assez fréquentes également sont des bandes horizontales a la panse ou, sous 
le bord, des lignes verticales ou des arceaux: Figs. 1, 1,6,7,8,10; 2, 2,4,5,6,8,9. 

Une décoration plus rare mais assez remarquable est une bande circulaire de 
couleur autour des oreillettes indentées; l'ensemble évoque parfois un visage 
humain, avec cheveux, yeux, nez et barbe: Figs. 1, 5-7,10; 2, 7. 


(2) JARRE SANS COL 


Définition 
La jarre sans col (hole-mouth jar) est une jarre ovoide, sans goulot, 4 ouver- 
ture généralement étroite. De taille trés variable, elle servait sans doute 4 con- 
server les provisions solides (graines, olives, etc.); les jarres 4 bec, toujours de 
taille moyenne, semblent avoir été utilisées comme récipients 4 huile ou 4 quel- 
que autre liquide. 


Variétés 


Les jarres sans col présentent une trés grande diversité de bords a l’intérieur 
des subdivisions suivantes: 
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1) bord simple. 2) bord renflé ou épaissi. 3) divers. 


1) Bord simple: a) bord simple rentrant (plain inverted rim) : Figs. 2, 10-12; 
3, 1-9. C'est le cas de la moitié des jarres sans col; la lévre est arrondie ou par- 
fois amincie. Certaines de ces jarres portent un bec (voir ci-dessous, para. 12). 
b) bord simple évasé ou relevé (plain everted rim) : Figs. 3, 10-17; 4, 1-4. Dans 
ce groupe qui comprend le quart des jarres sans col, le bord a une lévre mince 
et souvent tranchante. On rencontre également ici quelques jarres 4 bec (voir 
ci-dessous, para. 12). c) bord simple en biseau (plain square-cut rim) : Fig. 4, 5. 
Les jarres de ce type ne représentent que 5% du total. 

2) Bord renflé: a) bord renflé rentrant (thickened inverted rim): Fig. 4, 7. 
Ce groupe comprend 10% des jarres sans col. b) bord renflé évasé (thickened 
everted rim): Fig. 4, 8. 5% des jarres appartiennent a cette catégorie. 

3) Divers: a) jarre sans col 4 embouchure ovale: Fig. 4, 9-12. Quelques jarres 
de taille trés réduite ont un bord rentrant et une embouchure ovale. b) jarre 
sans col 4 bord retourné (turned-in rim): Fig. 4, 6. Cette forme, trés rare, est 
une exagération du type 1a; la lévre constitue une aréte a l’intérieur du réci- 
pient. 


Modes de préhension 


Ce caractére est le plus souvent inexistant. On trouve parfois cependant soit 
une paire d’oreillettes verticales non perforées 4 la panse: Fig. 2, 11; soit une 
paire de mamelons produits par un double pincement de la paroi et placés non 
loin du bord: Fig. 4, 6-8. 


Décoration 


Les jarres sans col sont trés rarement ornées. Seules font exception des jarres 
moyennes du type 1b et les jarres de trés petite taille. On y rencontre des bandes 
de peinture rouge au bord ou sur |’épaule: Figs. 3, 12-17; 4, 2,3. Dans deux cas, 
il y a des lignes verticales sous le bord: Figs: 3, 14; 4, 11. 

Dans deux autres cas, on remarque une série de demi-cercles 4 |’extérieur 
de la lévre: Fig. 3, 9. 

Une jarre sans col présente sous le bord trois impressions digitales disposées 
en triangle: Fig. 2, 10. 

Des séries de lignes paralléles horizontales tracées sous le bord, peu fré- 
quentes, ne doivent pas étre considérées comme un mode de décoration mais 
comme un traitement de la surface. 
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(3) JARRE GLOBULAIRE A COL BAS 
Définition 
Cette catégorie groupe diverses formes de jarres qui ont en commun un col bas, 
droit ou évasé; généralement de grande taille, elles semblent avoir eu le méme 
usage que les pithoi, dont elles se distinguent par leur bord mince et souvent 
tranchant. 
Variétés 

On peut distinguer deux variétés: 1) Jarre a col court et droit: Fig. 4, 13-15. 

2) Jarre a col court fortement évasé: Fig. 4, 16-21. 


Modes de préhension 

La préhension est assurée par quatre petites oreillettes verticales perforées a 

l'épaule: Fig. 4, 14,19,20. 
Décoration 

Des impressions digitales sur le bord, trés rares dans le type 1, le sont un peu 
moins dans le type 2: Fig. 4, 16,17. 

Les bandes de peinture au bord se manifestent également, surtout dans ce 
dernier type, ot l'on rencontre aussi des bandes paralléles: Fig. 4, 13,15,17-21. 

Deux fois il y a un motif en arceau: Fig. 4, 17,21. Un vase appartenant au 
méme groupe présente une série de cercles concentriques autour de |’anse— 
décor apparenté a celui qui a ¢té signalé sur certains pithoi: Fig. 4, 18. 


(4) JARRE A COL EVASE ET EPAULE TOMBANTE 
Définition 
II s'agit d'une jarre de taille moyenne ou parfois petite; le col, assez développé, 
est évasé, la lévre en général moulurée, |’épaule tombante; il n'y a pas d’ap- 
pendice de préhension. Cette sorte de cruche servait de récipient mobile pour 
les liquides. 
Variétés 

On peut distinguer: 1) Jarre a col trés évasé: Fig.5. 2) Jarre a col peu 

évasé, 4 épaule tout a fait effacée généralement de trés petite taille: Fig. 6, 1-6. 


Décoration 
La décoration, uniquement peinte, est d’habitude riche. Les bandes peintes 


horizontales sont souvent nombreuses 4 la partie supérieure ou sur la totalité 
du récipient. 
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Un certain nombre de ces cruches présente un décor 4 engobe réservé (reserv- 
ed slip): les lignes blanchatres de l’engobe alternent avec les bandes peintes 
en rouge: Figs. 5, 4,10; 6, 1,6. 


(5) BOL 
Définition 

Les bols sont de petits vases largement ouverts; parmi leurs multiples usages, 
on peut signaler ceux de récipients pour boire et de lampes, ce dernier attesté 
par des traces de calcination sur le bord. La pate qui servait 4 leur fabrication 
est beaucoup plus fine que celle des types précédents; les bols sont fagonnés a 
la tournette, ce qui les différencie également du reste de la poterie; la base est 
souvent coupée a la ficel'e. La grande majorité des bols est de forme conique, a 
lévre mince et arrondie, avec une bande de peinture rouge au bord; il n'y a 
jamais d’appendice pour la préhension. 


Variétés 
On peut cependant reconnaitre trois sortes de bols: 


1) Petits bols: Fig. 6, 7-15. Les plus abondants, ils sont plus variés qu'il ne 
parait au premier abord; en effet, la paroi peut étre plus ou moins mince,—le 
bord tout a fait dans le prolongement de la paroi ou légérement rentrant,—la 
base trés étroite ou trés large par rapport 4 la hauteur. Cependant, la forme 
générale en est toujours plutdt conique qu’hémisphérique. 

2) Grands bols: Fig. 6, 16-20. Ils ne se distinguent des précédents que par 
leur diamétre, supérieur 4 Om15 mais ne dépassant pas Om25; ils ne représen- 
tent que le quart des bols trouvés. 

3) Bols globulaires: Fig. 6, 21,22. Quelques gobelets, également faits 4 la 
tournette, ont une forme hémisphérique avec un bord légérement évasé; la 
lévre peut étre soit arrondie, soit tranchante. 


Décoration 
Environ deux bols sur trois ont une bande de peinture au bord, ce qui ne 
signifie pas que ceux qui n’en ont pas en ont toujours été dépourvus; la peinture 
apparait le plus souvent sur les deux faces de la lévre, mais parfois seulement 
4 l'extérieur ou a l’intérieur: Fig. 6, 8,9,11-13,16,18,19,22. 
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Quelques rares spécimens ont également un décor a engobe réservé: Fig. 6, 
9,16. 

Des séries d’incisions sur la paroi extérieure d’un bol sont peut-étre faites au 
moyen d'un peigne, mais peuvent étre aussi le résultat de la technique de fabri- 
cation; elles sont rares: Fig. 6, 15,18. 


(6) BASSIN ET CUVETTE 
Définition 
Les bassins sont de grands récipients largement ouverts, assez profonds, ayant 


probablement servi de vase mobile pour aliments solides; quelques bassins munis 
d'un bec (voir ci-dessous para. 12) ont été sans doute utilisés pour les liquides. 


a) Bassins 
Variétés 

Ce sont encore les variations du bord qui différencient les bassins: 

1) Bord arrondi ou tranchant: 15%. a) paroi droite ou bassin conique; 
b) paroi convexe, ce qui donne un bassin plus ou moins hémisphérique; c) paroi 
concave: dans ce cas, la forme générale va en s’évasant. 

2) Bord aplati simple, \e plus répandu, 40% du total. 

3) Bord aplati avec rebord externe, qui vient au second rang, 25%. 

4) Bord aplati avec rebord interne: 8%. 

5) Bord aplati avec rebord externe-interne: 12%. 

Parmi les bassins a bord aplati (types 2 et 5) intervient une autre distinction, 
comme chez les pithoi: a) bord horizontal; b) bord oblique en biseau, penché 
vers l’intérieur; c) bord oblique en plan incliné, penché vers l’extérieur. 


La classification complete est donc Ja suivante: 


la: bassin conique 4 bord arrondi . . . . . Fig. 6, 23-25 
Ib: bassin hémisphérique 4 bord arrondi . . . . . Fig. 7, 2-4 
Ic: bassin évasé 4 bord arrondi . . Se Fig. 7, 5 

2a: bord aplati horizontal . . . . . . . Fig. 7, 6-8 
2b: bord aplatien biseau . . . . ... Fig. 7,9-12 
2c: bord aplatien planincliné. . . . . . . . . Fig.8,1 

3a: bord horizontal 4 rebordexterne’. . . . . . . Fig. 8,2-7 


3b: bord en biseau 4 rebord externe . . . . . . . ~~ Fig. 8,8-10 
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3c: bord en plan incliné 4 rebord externe . . . . . Fig. 8, 11 
4a: bord horizontal Aa rebord interne. . . . .. . Fig. 8, 12,13 
4b: bord en biseau 4 rebord interne . . . . . . . ~~ Fig. 8,14 
4c: bord en plan incliné a rebord interne . . . . . Fig. 8, 15,16 
5a: bord horizontal 4 rebord externe-interne . . . . Fig. 8, 17,18 
5b: bord en biseau 4 rebord externe-interne . . . . Fig. 8,19 
5c: bord en plan incliné 4 rebord externe-interne  . . Fig. 8, 20,21 


Modes de préhension 
Dans quelques cas, on trovve des oreillettes hovizontales non perforées a mi- 
chemin de la paroi: Fig. 7, 9; 8, 12. 
Une seule fois on rencontre une oreillette verticale non perforée: Fig. 7, 4. 
Une fois, enfin, il s’agit d'une oreillette verticale perforée: Fig. 8, 10. 


Décoration 
Une bande de peinture apparait sur le tiers des bords de bassin. On connait 
aussi des décors peints plus élaborés: bandes paralléles ou entre-croisées, ar- 
ceaux: Figs. 7, 2; 8, 4,8,13. Un bassin est décoré au moyen de la technique de 
lengobe réservé: Fig. 7, 6. 
Des impressions au pouce figurent sur un quart des rebords, tant a l’intérieur 
qu’a l’extérieur: Figs. 7, 9; 8, 3,6,9,11,17,18,19. 


b) Cuvettes 

Les cuvettes ont toutes des parois trés épaisses et assez irréguliéres; elles sont 
parfois de forme ovale. Le bord est le plus souvent aplati, mais il peut étre 
également arrondi ou tranchant. Ce type de vase n'est jamais décoré: Fig. 9, 1-6. 


Modes de préhension 
Ils sont fixés soit a l’extérieur et 4 la base de la paroi: dans un cas, il s’agit 
d'une anse annulaire grossiére: Fig. 9, 2; dans l'autre, d’un mamelon irrégulier: 
Fig. 9, 5; soit 4 l’intérieur sous le bord: ce sont alors des orei/lettes horizontales 
non perforées: Fig. 9, 4,6. 


(A suivre) 


Notes on the Topography of Benjamin* 


Z. KALLAI-KLEINMANN 


BETH-AVEN 


Most attempts to identify Beth-aven (Jos. vii,2; 1 Sam. xiii,5 etc.) have 
pivoted on its closeness to Ai.’ This point is certainly important, but other 
factors may prove helpful without obliging us to solve the many complicated 
problems connected with Ai. 

For our purpose it will suffice to summarize the position as follows:’ et- 
Tell represents Canaanite Ai; as to the identity of Aiath of the period of the 
Israelite Monarchy, various suggestions have been made, the most important 
of which is Kh. Hayan, southwest of Deir Dibwan. 

Albright proposed to identify Beth-aven with Burga, northwest of Mukh- 
mas, On a southern spur of the Beitin range. 1 would propose, however, to 
identify Beth-aven with Tell Maryam, provided that the archaeological evi- 
dence (which is not as yet sufficiently clear) sustains this view (Map, Fig. 1). 

Tell Maryam’® is situated 1.5 km. north of Geba (Jaba‘) and 1 km. west of 
Mukhmas. On its western and southern sides the tell is surrounded by the 
upper tributaries of Wadi Suweinit: Wadi ‘Ayad, Wadi en-Nattif, and Wadi 
el-Medina; on the east another tributary drops into Wadi Suweinit from 
the north, passing between this tell and Mukhmas. A low saddle connects the 
tell with the range to the north.* Surface examination’ shows an artificial 
mound with an enclosing wall of unknown date, a cave, and on the northern 


* This paper was published in Hebrew in Eretz Israel, 2, 1952, pp. 108-112. 

Eusebius : Onomasticon, ed. Klostermann, p. 50, ll. 24-25 summarized the biblical references, but 
obviously did not know the location itself: BnSauv Bevixulv, tAnolov Fai [ kal] 
tis BeOnA, Evavtt Maypcc. Jerome repeats the above, but adds to it the confusion with Beth- 
el, which results from Hosea iv, 15; x, 5: Bethaun in tribu Beniamin iuxta Gai et Bethel contra 
Machmas, licet plerique, ut supra dictum est, eandem putent esse Bethel. 

* W. F. Albright, AASOR, 4, 1924, pp. 139-141, sums up the position before the excavations; cf. 
also J. M. Grintz, Sinai, 21, 1947-8, pp. 219-228 (Hebrew). 

> w_» Ji PEF Map, Sheet xvii Ns; Survey Department Map 1:100,000, Sheet x, 1754 1417. 

* See PEF Map, Sheets xvii-xviii and 1:100,000, Sheet x for all these names. 

* Schedule of Ancient Sites and Historical Monuments (Supplement No. 2 to the Palestine Gazette 
Extraordinary, No. 1375 of 24th November 1944), p. 1289. 
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Fig. 1: The Border country between Benjamin and Judah. Drawn by Miriam Karmon 
Village @ 1— Wadi, 2—Road, 3—Tell Maryam (Beth-aven). 
Ruin O a— Wadi ‘Aydd, b—Wadi en-Nattif, c— Wadi el-Medina. 


side a rock-cut cistern.° Alt, who described the place in detail and suggested 
its identification with Migron, found Iron Age pottery on the tell; but it is 
doubtful whether the phases indicated by him correspond with the divisions 
accepted today and no definite conclusion can be drawn from his survey. 

The textual evidence and geographical background of Beth-aven are as 
follows: 

(a) Jos. vii, 2: ‘... to Ai, which is beside (ny wx) Beth-aven, on the east of 
Beth-el...’. ‘Which is beside’ (oy swx) denotes marked nearness and mutual 
relationship.’ The text does not imply either that Ai is exactly east of Beth-el, 
or that Beth-aven, which is related to Ai in a subordinate clause, is east of 
Beth-el as well. 


° A. Alt, PJb, 23, 1927, pp. 17-20; K. Galling: Biblisches Reallexikon. Tibingen, 1937, col. 194. Alt 
Stresses the importance of Tell Maryam in the network of communications between Ramah, Mich- 
mash and Gibeah. He considers Migron of 1 Sam. xiv, 2 and of Isa. x, 28 to refer to a place of that 
name. But this attempt to combine both references is not convincing, and it is not certain wheth- 
er Migron is indeed the name of a locality. 7 Mazar believes oy "wx to denote 


territorial relationship between the areas mentioned. It is quite possible that the lands of Beth-aven 
extended mainly northwards and thus bordered on lands of Ai. 
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| (b) Jos. xviii, 12-13: *...and their border ... and the goings out therefore were | (e)I 
q at the wilderness of Beth-aven. And the border went over from thence toward Luz, | (at) B 
to the side of Luz, which is Beth-el, southward ...’. The boundary described came represt 
= from the Jordan and passed at the foot of the northern slope of Jericho proper; | from t 
F it therefore probably did not continue through Wadi Qelt.* The nearest | en-Na 
possibility is the wadi emerging from the mountains below Jabal Quruntul. 

The upper tributaries of this wadi are east of Mukhmas, and thus the border | 

would reach the wilderness of Beth-aven. The wadi starts in the vicinity of | 


was pl 
(not a 
and Si 


Ras et-Tawil (east of Kh. Dawwira). This wadi is named successively Rij‘an, with I 

el-Mefjer and Abu Retme and along it there is also a track leading from furthe: 

a Mukhmas through Kh. Dawwara to Tell es-Sultin. This boundary line fits the until 1 
. biblical text very well. After touching the territory of Beth-aven, north or implic 
; south of Mukhmas, the border may have continued through the ncrthern Nabi 
tributaries of Wadi Suweinit (east of Tell Maryam), and turned south of Burga to the 

to the west, in the direction of Wadi Salman.* The fact that Beth-aven is not In 

mentioned in the description of Ephraim (Jos. xvi, 1) strengthens the assump- the pr 

tion that this source ascribes Beth-aven to Benjamin. Most 

(c) 1 Sam. xiii, 5: ‘And the Philistines gathered ... and pitched in Michmash | remai 

eastward from Beth-aven’. As textual reference to the points of the compass need conce 

not be accurate this could fit Burga, but it suits Tell Maryam much better. | 
(d) 1 Sam. xiv, 23, 31: ‘and the battle passed over unto Beth-aven ... and they | 

smote the Philistines ... from Michmash to Aijalon ...’.The preceding text'’ | 7 

clarifies this route sufficiently, as the road from Michmash through Beth-aven in te 

ES and Rama leads directly through the Vale of Gibeon to Wadi Salman or the Burqa, 
. road to Beth-horon, both being the obvious routes to Aijalon. From the topo- saan 
: graphical point of view, Tell Maryam is almost the only site which suits these describ 
requirements.’ which 

aven th 

The bc 

® In other periods the border ran along Wadis Qelt and Suweinit, with Jericho belonging to Eph- Beth-ay 

raim. Cf. infra (note 12). even d 

® The description ‘to the side of Luz... southward’ (7322 an> 4N>) does not require us to draw the Michm 

line to the very limit of the locality, e. g. at Jericho and Ekron(Jos. xv, 11; xviii, 12) which are in until th 

the plain; it refers rather to the end of the range or spur, as in the similar case of ‘the side of Judah) 

Mount Jearim’ (2y°n 77 4N>) in Jos. xv, 10. 0 See as well appendix below, p. 184. section 

1! Geographical considerations require the Philistines fleeing from Michmash to Aijalon to go by was fin 

the Beth-horon road, or by Wadi Salman. The Philistines could, of course, also reach these routes by contin: 

way of Burqa. But when the general military situation is recalled, viz. that the Philistines com- then tu 

manded parts of the mountain area and its approaches; that they even had with them a ‘Hebrew’ Alt: K 

auxiliary force; that many Israelites had fled; that the Ephraimites joined the war only when the Beth-a 


t 
| | 
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(e) Hosea v, 8: ‘Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah, the trumpet in Ramah: cry aloud 
(at) Beth-aven, after thee, O Benjamin’ — we find that all these localities 
represent Benjamin proper. This verse fits a situation which dated at least 
from the days of Asa, when the boundary of Judah was fixed at Mizpah (Tell 
en-Nasbeh), and which lasted till the time of Hezekiah, when the boundary 
was pushed further north. With Jericho and Michmash belonging to Ephraim 
(not as apportioned in Joshua), and the border passing through Wadis Qelt 
and Suweinit, Tell Maryam is the most suitable candidate for identification 
with Beth-aven'*. Albright’s identification of Beth-aven with Burqa is thus 
further weakened, as the territory of the latter probably belonged to Ephraim 
until the days of Hezekiah. It becomes even more difficult to explain the 
implications of this verse according to Albright’s identification of Mizpah with 
Nabi Samwil, for then the northern frontier of Judah would run still more 
to the south. 

In conclusion it should be added that the jack of a spring does not lessen 
the probability of the proposed identification of Beth-aven with Tell Maryam. 
Most towns in this area, east of the main watershed, have no springs, and the 
remains justify the assumption that the site was inhabited in the period 
concerned. 


Philistines began to flee (xiv, 22)— it is inconceivable to assume that Saul’s army in Geba and 
Gibeah was strong enough to force the Philistines to seek the northern route of retreat, which is 
the longer and more difficult one. This consideration alone is naturally not conclusive against 
Burqa, but it adds up with the rest of the evidence. 

” Beth-aven did not always belong to Benjamin, but both sources—the boundary list in Joshua and 
Hosea v, 8—refer to the times when Beth-aven and its territory belonged to this tribe. The sources 
describing the period of the Judges and Samuel may be fitted together as attesting a situation in 
which the border between Benjamin and Ephraim passed south of Ramah (1 Sam. x, 2) and Beth- 
aven through the Wadis ‘Ayad and en-Nattif and continued through the Wadis Suweinit and Qelt. 
The boundary described in Joshua pushed Ephraim further back; it included in Benjamin Jericho, 
Beth-aven and Ramah. This probably reflects the days of David and Solomon—perhaps this change 
even dates from the time of Saul (Cf. the discussion of Jos. xviii, 12-13 above). The allocation of 
Michmash is uncertain. Since the wars that followed the disruption of the United Monarchy, and 
until the days of Hez<kiah, Jericho and Michmash belonged to Israel (Geba was always in Benjamin— 
Judah); thus the border now passed once again through Wadis Qelt and Suweinit. In its central 
section Beth-aven remained with Benjamin—Judah, as attested by Hosea v, 8, at least after the border 
was finally fixed at Mizpah in the time of Asa. Therefore in the time of the divided kingdoms the line 
continued from Wadi Suweinit through its northern tributary (between Beth-aven and Michmash) and 
then turned west through Wadi Burga to Mizpah (Tell en-Nasbeh) and to Wadi Salman. Cf. also A. 
Alt: Kleine Schriften I. Munich, 1953, p.164 ff., who discusses Hosea v, 8 in detail but assumes that 
Beth-aven stands for Beth-el. 18 Cf. supra, p. 181. 
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The vocalization of the MT 1! "2 does not seem to be the original form. 
Albright'* has suggested that the name contains a theophoric title or appel- 
lation: On, similar to the Babylonian Anu. Beth-6n therefore compares with 
Ono, like Beth-yerah and Jericho. The reading Bat®ov is attested by the 
Septuagint B (Jos. xviii, 2), whereas A reads Bat8avv and Eusebius BnBavv. 
The latter two sources seem to follow the MT in this case.** 

The change of vocalization was probably intended to obliterate the pagan 
name; Hosea calls Beth-el Beth-aven in order to vilify the place by alluding 
to the meaning 1!8= ‘iniquity’.’® This wilful corruption misled later scribes 
and authors who confused Beth-aven and Beth-el.'’ 


APPENDIX 


JONATHAN’S ascent to Michmash (1 Sam. xiv, 1 ff.) from the direction of Gibeah sur- 
prised the Philistines, who thought themselves secure from that direction, for the roads 
were guarded, including the one from Beth-aven. This road crosses the northern 


4 W.F. Albright, BASOR, 74, 1939, p. 17. The original vocalization fix n°2 had already been 
suggested by F. Brown, S.R. Driver andC. A. Briggs: Hebrew and English Lexicon of the O. T., Oxford 
1907, p. 110, and by H. Guthe: Kurzes Bibelwirterbuch. Tibingen, 1903, p. 84. Cf. also W. F. Al- 
bright, Journ. Bibl. Lit., 58, 1939, p. 180. 

8 The Septuagint does not preserve the name of Beth-aven in Jos vii, 2; see below note 16. Bar8wp- 
ov of B in 1 Sam. xiii, 5 seems to be the result of BaiOav ‘corrected’ by a copyist; Rahlfs amends 
it to Ba.Wav. The versions of 1 Sam. xiv, 23 are difficult: 

B—Bayuw8, most A versions—OQavv, some others BnOauv, and the Syro-Hexaplar (Jacob) 
Bai8@wpwv wich seems to be an emendation similar to that in 1 Sam. xiii, 5; here also Rahlfs 
reamends to: 

In Hosea the name was ‘translated’, and the confusion between Beth-aven the place-name 

and ‘Beth-aven’ as a vilification for Beth-el went so far that texts referring to Beth-el were 
translated with the term: Qv. Hos. iv, 15 reads: cic tov olkov Qv and A amends it to: 
tic &Sixlac. In this form were given also Hosea x, 5 and even xii, 5 where the MT reads 
Beth-el. In Hos. v, 8, in addition to Beth-aven, even Gibeah and Ramah were translated as Bouvéc 
and OipnAdc in the plural. These examples attest a tradition of pronunciation: Beth-On. Y. Kutscher 
is of the opinion that this reading was also influenced by the name On-Heliopolis, and is there- 
fore only of secondary value. Cf. also the vocalization of MT in Ezek. xxx, 17: fi, when On is 
meant and where the Septuagint B translates correctly: “HAtov MdéAewc. See also Cyrillus 
Alexandrinus: Comm. in Oseam Prophetam, 1V (Patrologia Graeca, vol. 71, cols. 148-149). 
6 In the spirit of Amos v, 5. It is possible that this form was created as a mere deformation or 
was based on px. According to Y. Kutscher it must be borne in mind that the phonetic origin 
of both fix and pfx is PR=AUN, and therefore one has to examine in what meanings the form [ik 
was preserved and whether pe stands only as a defamatory form. For the Egyptian orthography 
of Ono cf. W. F. Albright: The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography. New Haven 
1934, p. 35. 1 Albright, op. cit. (supra, n. 2.) assumes that some of the interchanges 
of Beth-el and Beth-aven in the Greek versions of Jos. vii, 2 are the result of haplography on the 
part of Greek copyists. 
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affluent of Wadi Suweinit and was used by the Philistines for their retreat. There is no 
indication that Beth-aven or Ramah were held by Saul’s army. On the contrary, Chapter 
xiii shows that after Jonathan killed the Philistine prefect, the Israelites withdrew under 
Philistine pressure from Michmash and Mount Beth-el,!* and abode in Gibeah-Benjamin 
(1 Sam xiii, 5; 16-18), while the Philistines encamped in Michmash. Of the spoilers 
(nnwn) who came out of the camp of the Philistines in three heads, ‘the third head 
turned to the way of the border that looketh to the valley of Zeboim toward the 
wilderness’ 

It seems therefore that the task of the third head was to fight Saul,”° and the way 
of the border might refer to the road leading through Ramah, Beth-aven and Michmash 
and continuing to Jericho, overlooking Wadi Suweinit.*! 


MOUNT EPHRON 


The northern boundary of Judah passed northwest of Jerusalem through Me- 
Nephtoah (Liftah)—‘and went out to the cities of mount Ephron ;** and the 
border was drawn to Baalah, which is Kirjath-jearim’ (Jos. xv, 9). It should 
be borne in mind that the meeting of Judah and Benjamin along the closely 
defined boundary lines in the Book of Joshua reflects a situation which came 
about after the conquests of David, and this point is specially notable in the 
region under discussion. Formerly there existed here a foreign enclave between 
Judah and Benjamin, namely the territory of Jebus; after the conquest of this 


Cf. 1 Sam. xiii, 2. 

* About 1 Sam. xiii, cf. S.R. Driver: Notes on the Books of Samuel. Oxford, 1913, p. 96 ff. and 
M. Z. Segal: The Books of Samuel. Warsaw, 1922, a. 1. (Hebrew). Regarding the names see B. 
Maisler, BJPES, 10, 1943, p. 73 (Hebrew). 

* We assume that the n*nwn went out from some fixed Philistine post and not from Michmash, 
which was seized at the beginning of the fighting (cf. 1 Sam. xiii, 2). Thus v. 16 is a continuation 
of v. 5 and relates a situation which is a result of the happenings told in vv. 17-18. It is not 
unusual for the Bible to tell the general fact first and then to give the details of its history. 

” The gorge of the Suweinit makes quite an impression on the onlooker who crosses the upper 
tributary on his way to Michmash. For other proposals cf. Driver, op. cit. (supra, n. 19) p. 103, and 
G. Dalman, PJb, 9, 1913, p. 27, note 1; the latter is of the opinion that the ‘way of the border... 
towards the wilderness’ refers to the continuation of the way from Michmash to the east. If we 
presume that vv. 5, 16 are not the result of vv. 17-18 we have to consider the possibility that two 
actions have taken place: a) Michmash was seized by the Philistines operating from a certain 
fixed post (cf. note 20 supra); b) the three heads of the n’nwnm operate from Michmash, or from 
another base after the seizing of Michmash, and apart from that action. This would then follow 
Dalman’s opinion about the location of the way. In that case the third head moved towards the 
wilderness beyond Michmash, to prevent any aid coming from that direction (cf. v. 12). The 
valley of Zeboim might thus be any of those along this route. The emphasis in this verse will 
then be: ‘... and another turned ... toward the wilderness’. 22 The problem of the 
Greek version in comparison with MT, which drops ™y will not be dealt with. Cf. M. Margolis, 
JPOS, 5, 1925, pp. 62-63; idem, The Book of Joshua in Greek, Il. Paris, 1931, p. 284. 
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area by David, however, Judean families settled it as far as the southern limits 
of Benjamin, and Kirjath-jearim thus became a border town.”* 

Physically, this area is marked by mountain ranges whose general direction 
is from north-east to south-west. Therefore a line drawn from east to west 
must cross these ranges.** Between Me-Nephtoah and Kirjath-jearim the 
boundary, like the modern road, crosses the range which starts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nabi Samwil—Biddu and continues southwest through Beit 
Surik. 

Most scholars have sought to locate Mount Ephron in this area, as well as 
a town which they assume was also named Ephron.** But some of the propo- 
sals place the boundary line too far north because they disregard two important 
points: (a) one cannot assume that Kirjath-jearim and even Chephirah were cut 
off from central Benjamin;** (b) it must be remembered that Mozah (Jos xviii, 
26) was in Benjamin. 

For the time being no conclusive evidence is available for the exact location 
of Mozah, but it can be approximately located.*’ It is to be sought in the 
neighbourhood of Qalunya on the Jerusalem—Tel-Aviv highway; not far 
from the road in a northern or north-westerly direction. Kh. Beit Mizza 
probably preserves the ancient name. 

Albright’s proposal** to transpose the words ‘the cities of mount Ephron’ 
to the next verse, before ‘which is Chesalon’ is inacceptable. Saunders 
assumption that the range of Abu Ghosh—Shoresh (Saris)— Beth Meir (Beit 
Mahsir) is meant must also be rejected,”° as Mount Ephron cannot be placed 
west of Kirjath-jearim (Abu-Ghosh). 

Dalman draws the border too far to the north when he tries to locate Mount 
Ephron in the neighbourhood of Beit Surik and Batn es-Sa‘ideh. Alt 
followed the same line and pointed out the remains at Kh. el-Jabal which are 


*3 Cf. 1 Chron. ii, 50-54; Jos. xviii, 28. 

** It is assumed that the border of Judah in Jos. xv ran from Me-Nephtoah to Kirjath-jearim and 
further west to include Mount Seir(the wood of Beth Meir [Beit Mahsir]); thence, coming from the 
north along the slope of the mountains towards the lowlands (n>»w), it touched the spur of Mount 
Jearim (Chesalon, Arab Kaslah) and reached the Valley of Sorek, where it turned west again. 

© A. Alt, PJb, 28, 1932, p. 8; H. Guthe, ZDPV, 36, 1913, p. 94. 

*® The description in Jos. xviii, 15 gives the impression of a line as straight as possible. 

7 '§. Klein: The Land of Judah. Jerusalem, 1939, pp. 91, 118, 150 (Hebrew); F. M. Abel: Géogr. 
de la Palestine, 11. Paris, 1938, p. 392. 

8 W.F. Albright, AASOR, 4, 1924, p. 126, note 2. 

** Trelawney Saunders: An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine. London, 1881, p. 236. 
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enclosed by a wall and contain pre-Hellenistic pottery. The site lies southeast 
of Beit Surik, which village shows only the remains of later periods.*° Alt 
therefore concluded that the town of Ephron should be sought at Kh. el Jabal, 
and he drew the boundary line from Me-Nephtoah through Wadi el-Lauza to 
Kh. el-Jabal. Guthe,*’ who correctly pointed out the Biddu—Qastal —Suba, 
range for the location of Mt. Ephron, was mistaken in this identification of 
Kirjath-jearim with Qubeiba, thus erring in the final line drawn. 

If we bear in mind the geographical features of the area and the possible 
location of Mozah, it seems that Mount Qastal is best suited for an identifica: 
tion with Mount Ephron. Even if we accept the assumption that a town of the 
name Ephron existed and is to be sought at Kh. el-Jabal, we still have to define 
the boundary point onthis range. With the boundary running from Me-Nephtoah 
westward along the valley, touching the southern limits of Mozah and thence 
continuing to Kirjath-jearim through the valley below Qiryath ‘Anavim, near 
the modern road, we find Mount Qastal to be a natural boundary point which 
can hardly be ignored.*” 


* G. Dalman, PJé, 9, 1913, pp. 35-36; A. Alt, PJb, 22, 1926, p. 25; sbid., 28, 1932, p. 8; Abel, 
op. cit. (supra, n. 27), p. 49. 

*\ H. Guthe, ZDPV, 36, 1913, p. 93f.; cf. also A. E. Mader in Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche, Ill. 
Freiburg, 1931, col. 719; Lauffs, ZDPV, 38, 1915, p. 256. 

*® R. North: Three Judean Hills, Biblica, 1956, 2, p. 209 ff. has come to hand while this paper was 
in the press. His proposals can neither be accepted from an exegetical nor from a geographical 
point of view. 
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An Unknown Syrian Tetradrachm 
of Caracalla 


H. HAMBURGER 


Tue Syrian tetradrachms of Caracalla, with their various symbols in place of 
the mint names, have been a numismatic crux for a good many years. Bellinger 
succeeded in 1940, with the help of numerous finds from Dura-Europos and 
after a thorough investigation of all the known collections, in listing the 
whole of the material.’ He concluded that there had existed 28 different mints, 
most of which could be identified with absolute certainty. There remained only 
a small number of symbols whose mints were left uncertain. In 1949 Seyrig 
published a new hypothesis.” In his opinion, the symbol of crescent and bull's 
head— formerly assigned to Aradus— was merely the mark of a second officina 
at Carrhae; he regarded the lion formerly assigned to Heliopolis as belonging 
to Samosata and the Three Graces in a Wreath (Gadara) as the symbol of astill 
unknown northern mint. 

A tetradrachm of Caracalla with this symbol of Three Graces in a Wreath 
(apparently unpublished) from the collection of L. Kadman, Tel Aviv, induced 
the author to reconsider anew the problem of the identification of the mint 
with this symbol*. — Description of the coin: (Pl. 28, E) 


Obverse: AYTKAIA NTQNINOCCE 
Head of Caracalla r., beneath eagle r. 
Reverse: AHMAPXE =YNATOCA 


Head of Heracles r., laur., with lion’s skin around his neck, in field 
r. Club, beneath Three Graces in Wreath. 
Worn, size 23 mm., weight: 10.53 gms. 
The obverse and reverse of this coin remind us of coins hitherto known 
only from Tyre.* The eagle below the head on the obverse as well as the bust 


? A.R. Bellinger: Numismatic Studies No. 3. The Syrian Tetradrachms of Caracalla and Macrinus. 
American Numismatic Society, New York, 1940. 2 Syria, 26, 1949, p. 18. 
3 The author would like to thank Mr. L. Kadman, Chairman of the Israel Numismatic Society, for 
kind permission to publish this coin. * Bellinger, o. cit. (supra,n.1), Pl. XXI, 14,15. 
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of Heracles on the reverse were already used on the tetradrachms of Trajan.* 
But here are two deviations: (a) The club, which on coins of this type—of 
Trajan as well as of Caracalla—is always placed on the obverse, is here on 
the reverse; (b) Below the bust of Heracles are the Three Graces in a Wreath. 
The inclusion of this symbol obliged the engraver to divide the whole field 
asymmetrically and to represent the head on a much smaller scale. Obviously, 
therefore, this symbol was of great importance. Besides, it is engraved in the 
very place habitually used on all the other tetradrachms for the identification 
of the mint; accordingly, it is also to be regarded as such on our coin. The 
transfer of the club from obverse to reverse might be interpreted as follows: 
it could not appear on the obverse, where it would have been the symbol of 
the mint of Tyre, whereas on the reverse it stood only foran attribute of Heracles. 

Thus we have here a coin similar to the style of Tyre, but deliberately altered ; 
it has therefore to be attributed to another mint, and not toa hitherto unknown 
officina of Tyre. All other known coins of the mint with the Three Graces in 
a Wreath differ clearly from the Tyrian coinage. 

Seyrig® has already recognized that the inscription on the obverse allows 
us to draw certain conclusions regarding the location of the mint. The inscrip- 
tion: AYTKAIA NTQNINOCCE is only used by mints in the vicinity of Tyre 
ot elsewhere in the south with the exception of a coin from Cyrrhus’ which 
was already called abnormal by Bellinger. 

Apart from Tyre, only Gadara shows the bust of Heracles with the lion’s 
skin around his neck;* this reverse is unknown in the north. If, therefore, 
Bellinger assumes that the symbol of the Three Graces in a Wreath points to 
Gadara, the bust of Heracles on the reverse of the coin strengthens this hypo- 
thesis. There is no reason why we should look for a mint in the north. All the 
arguments speak in favour of the coin having been struck either in the vicinity 
of Tyre or in the south. 

There remains the striking fact of the similarity of the coin to those minted in 
the same year at Tyre. Obverse as well as reverse are clear copies of Tyrian 
coins and resemble no other coins struck by the mint using the symbol of the 
Three Graces in a Wreath. We suggest the following explanation: Gadara 


* B.M.C. Phoenicia, p. XXXVI, Nos. 1, 3, 4-6. 
Sbid., pp. 46-47. 

* F. de Saulcy: Numismatique de la Terre Sainte. Patis, 1874, p. 298: Antoninus Pius No.3; Marcus 
Aurelius Nos. 1 and 4; Lucius Verus, p. 300, No.3, Pl. XV,8; Commodus, p. 301, No.1. 


® Bellinger, op. cit. (supra, n.1), p. 16 
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started to mint tetradrachms only in the fourth consulship of Caracalla, where- 
as in Tyre this type of coin had already been struck in the reign of Septimius 
Severus. When the emperor ordered the mint of Gadara to start minting tetra- 
drachms, the order may have come by way of Tyre, together with an engraver 
from that city who made the first dies in a manner familiar to him. He included 
the mint-symbol of the Three Graces and did not change the reverse, because 
Gadara had already used the bust of Heracles on its earlier coins. This theory 
would explain the striking parallel with the coinage of Tyre. The coinage 


imitating that of Tyre was perhaps the very first, and the other well known 
types followed later. 
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Books 

| N. H. Tur-Sinai: Ha-Lashon we-ha-Sefer 
(The Language and the Book). Vol. III: 
Beliefs and Doctrines. Jerusalem, Bialik 


Institute, 1955. 439 pp. IL. 9.500. 

This volume concludes the trilogy on 
the subject by Prof. Tur-Sinai, Professor 
Emeritus at the Hebrew University. The 
first volume dealt with problems of Heb- 
rew philology and Hebrew-Canaanite 
epigraphy, the second with Biblical litera- 
ture and commentaries on various biblical 
passages. The three volumes consist main- 
ly of papers previously published by the 
author, including some originally written 
in German or English; the whole work 
is thus a sort of collection of opera minora 
The present volume, like its predecessors, 
includes several articles of particular inte- 
rest to historians and archaeologists. 
Such, for example, are the chapter on the 
Ark of the Covenant, the one on the 
Amorites of the Bible and the Amurra 
in the inscriptions, and that on Arpach- 
shad and the fatherland of the Hebrews. 
The end of this volume contains addenda 
and corrigenda to the previous volumes, 
in addition to indexes. 


Sepher Yerushalayim (The Book of Jeru- 
salem). Jerusalem, its Natural Conditions, 
History and Development from the Ori- 
gins to the Present Day. Vol. I. Edited 
by M. Avi-Yonah. 431 pp., 71 Pls., 
108 Figs., 11 Maps. Jerusalem and Tel- 
Aviv, Bialik Institute and Dvir, 1956. 
IL. 18.000. 

This is volume I of the first compre- 
hensive work in Hebrew on Jerusalem in 
all its aspects. It is planned as a series of 
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chapters, each written by a scholar famil- 
iar with the subject and the whole to 
form a connected picture of the natural 
features, history and archaeology of the 
Holy City. The present volume is divided 
into three parts: the first deals with the 
orogtaphy of Jerusalem (M. Hecker), the 
geography of its neighbourhood (I. 
Schattner), geology (L. A. Picard), climate 
(D. Ashbel), flora (M. Zohary) and fauna 
(S. F. Bodenheimer and M. Dor). This 
part supplies a background for the history 
of Jerusalem by a detailed study of the 
conditions affecting human habitation in 
the area. The second part is devoted to 
Jerusalem in prehistoric, Canaanite and 
Israelite periods, and the third to the city 
of the Second Temple up to its destruc- 
tion by Titus in 70 A.D. After two intro- 
ductory chapters on prehistoric Jerusalem 
(M. Stekelis) and the Canaanite city (B. 
Mazar), there are parallel studies on the 
history (First Temple: M. H. Ben-Shalosh; 
Second Temple: A. Tscherikower, with a 
chapter on the last siege and destruction 
of the city by A. Schalit), archaeology (N. 
Avigad and M. Avi-Yonah, with a special 
study of the necropolis of the Second 
Temple period by N. Avigad), topography 
(M. Avi-Yonah), Hebrew and Aramaic 
inscriptions (Y. Kutscher), Greek in- 
scriptions (M. Schwabe), the two Temples 
(First: Y. Yadin, Second: M. Avi-Yonah, 
with a chapter on the ritual of the Second 
Temple by S. Safrai), and a chapter on 
the water supply in all periods, by M. 
Hecker. The aim of the authors has been 
to present their subject for the intelligent 
layman avoiding an over-cumbersome ap- 
paratus of footnotes; a detailed biblio- 
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graphy is given at the end of the volume 
(pp. 421-431). 


Atlas Geografi-histori shel Eretz-Israel 
(Geographical-historical Atlas of Pales- 
tine). Published bythe Educational Branch, 
GHQ, Second edition, Tel-Aviv, 1956. 
Editor: M. Avi-Yonah. 23x32 cm.; 28 
Pls. IL 8.500. 

This is the second, revised, edition of 
the atlas first published in 1955'. All 
the maps have been re-checked and re- 
drawn wherever necessary, eliminating a 
number of errors which had crept into 
the first edition (e. g. the inclusion of 
Ascalon in the Kingdom of Jannaeus or 
various mistakes in the assignment of 
territory under King Herod). The Com- 
munications Map in the first edition, 
which duplicated the 1:250,000 maps 
already included, has been replaced by 
two additional historical maps.One shows 
Allenby’s campaigns of 1917-18, with 
special reference to the part played by the 
Jewish Legion in the Jordan Valley Cam- 
paign, the crossing of the Jordan and the 
capture of es-Salt); and the other the 
gradual growth of Jewish settlement in Is- 
rael since 1870. The five different colours 
distinguish settlements established up to 
the end of World War I, 1920-1932 (the 
Third Aliyah), 1933-1939 (the settlement 
of refugees from Hitler's Germany), 1940- 
1947 (the years of struggle against the 
1939 White Paper) and post-1948 (the 
establishment of the State of Israel). 
These maps thus serve asa bridge between 
the map showing Jewish Palestine after 
the destruction of the Second Temple 
and the maps devoted to the War of 
Independence. 

1 Cf. IEJ, 6, 1956, p. 64. 


Eretz Israel, 4, 1956. 

The Israel Exploration Society has just 
issued the fourth volume of its collection 
of larger scale studies in Archaeology, 
History and Geography. This volume is 
dedicated to President I. Ben-Zvi, the 
Patron of the Society. An analysis of the 
thirty-six papers comprising this volume 
will be made in the next issue of He- 
brew Books and Papers. 


Papers 
HISTORY 


The light thrown by the new material 
from Alalakh and Mari On the Habiru 
Problem is discussed by M. Greenberg in 
Tarbis, 24, 1955, pp. 369-379. He re- 
gards the original core of this outlaw 
group to have been economically desti- 
tute elements of the West Semitic pop- 
ulation, at the beginning of the 2nd mil- 
lennium; similar vagrants joined it later 
regardless of origin. Etymologically SA. 
GAZ is connected with W. Semitic jgi, 
be restive’, Hab/piru with pabdtu ‘plun- 
der’. The connection with ‘Hebrew’ is 
problematical, as Hab/piru is a social 
classification, Hebrew a gentilic. 


The problem of provisioning an armed 
force in ancient Palestine is the subject 
of a study by A. Malamat entitled Scales 
of Rationing in Papyrus Anastasi I and in 
the Bible, BIES, 19, 1955, pp. 175-182. 
In both the papyrus and in 1 Sam. xxv, 18 
lists of foodstuffs are given together with 
the number of men. From this single field 
rations are deduced and a comparison 
made. A more detailed version of this 
paper is to be published in English in 
Mélanges a la mémoire d’ André Robert. 
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B. Kanael surveys Alexander Jannaeus’ 
Campaigns in the Coastal Region (Tarbis, 
24,1955, pp. 9-15), and deals in particular 
with the conquest of Gaza, made easy by 
the decline of the town following the 
cutting of its Negev lifeline and the assist- 
ance given to Jannaeus by Ascalon. The 
prominenceof the latter(as marked byanew 
era beginning in 104/3 B.c.) coincided 
with the proclamation of the Hasmonean 
monarchy. The failure before Ptolemais 
(Acre) is explained by its greater strength 
and the help of other Greeks including 
those from overseas. 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


The external form of the priestly ephod 
is the subject of a paper by M. Haran: The 
Ephod according to Biblical Sources (ibid., 
pp. 380-391). Taking as his text Exod. 
xxviii, 6-12; xxxix, 2-7, the author defi- 
nes the ephod as a length of cloth of dyed 
wool, gold thread and linen, wound 
around the loins of the priest and held 
in place by a belt and shoulder pieces. 
The name was, however, also used to 
designate a simpler linen garment (1 Sam. 
ii, 18 etc.). The Ugaritic ipd is to be 
identified with the Biblical ephod; the 
latter represents an archaic garb once 
common among the Hebrew tribes. 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


H. M. Orlinsky (Studies in the St. Mark’s 
Isaiah Scroll, V1; ibid., pp. 4-8) supports 
the MT 9°}3 ‘your sons’ in Isaiah xlix, 17 
against 932 of the scroll,which is regarded 
by certain scholars as the superior reading. 

H. M. Gottstein discusses Bible Studies 
in the Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls (zbid., 
pp. 268-273) and finds the main impor- 
tance of the scrolls to be in the field of 
textual history. We are now in a position 
to realize that the basic MT must have 
existed at the end of the Second Temple 
period and need not be later than the 
Septuagint; it also represents in itself a 
version achieved through the comparison 
of a great number of lost sources. Read- 
ings from any extra-massoretic source 
should thus be evaluated according to 
their innate probability. The scrolls re- 
main, however, the only Hebrew manu- 
scripts whose value for textual criticism 
has been proved. 


EPIGRAPHY 


M. Schwabe publishes (ibid., pp. 16-20) 
a Roman-Byzantine ostracon in Greek, 
found at Apollonia. On one side is en- 
graved the name Mapovor with the addi- 
tion KK=kupia kay ‘fair lady’; on the 
other of ‘do not 
enslave me.’ 
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E.R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the 
Greco-Roman Period. Vols. I-IV. (Bollingen 
Series, XXXVII). New York, 1953-4. 

If ever a book deserved the epithet 
‘monumental’, this does. Anyone familiar 
with the ways of scholarship must stand 
in awe before the staggering amount of 
sheer labour involved in its composition. 
Yet the four volumes now issued are only 
slightly more than half the work; three 
more (V-VII) are to follow. The external 
appearance of the book, its typography, 
indexing, and excellent illustrations are 
worthy of the subject and deserve the 
highest praise.’ 

The author, already known to the 
learned world as a leading interpreter of 
Philo of Alexandria, does much to help 
us understand the purpose of his book by 
telling us (in the introduction to Vol. I) 
how the work began. Its origin was a 
problem concerning the early years of 
Christianity: how did Christianity become 
so rapidly Hellenized, despite its purely 
Jewish origin? In Prof. Goodenough’s 
opinion, we must presuppose a hellen- 
ized Judaism, for which Philo is almost 
the only literary evidence. Yet it seems 
hardly likely that Philo was unique; more 
likely he represents a whole trend in 
Judaism, the literary products of which 
were censored out of existence in later 
centuries. In the absence of this literature, 
Prof. Goodenough has turned to the 
figurative monuments to supply the 
missing link. 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period 
is thus a book with a thesis. As formula- 
ted by the author (Vol. I, p.58; IV, pp. 
70, 211) it assumes the existence, side 
by side with ‘halachic’ Judaism, of a 
Greco-Roman Judaism, basically loyal 
to the Law and the People, but imbued 
with quite different hopes and incentives, 
which it expressed through the additional 
meaning of its symbolism. It was ‘orien- 
tated in mysticism and the hope of life 
after death in a sense far beyond anything 
that appears in synagogue worship under 
rabbinic guidance’. 

In order to prove his thesis the author 
set out to collect all the available evi- 
dence from Jewish monuments in Pales- 
tine (Vol. I), and the Diaspora (Vol. II). 
He has successively recorded the Jewish 
tombs from Palestine, their contents 
(water basins, ossuaries, sarcophagi, 
lamps and other objects), the syna- 
gogues (the Galilean type, the broad- 
house type and the synagogue with mosa- 
ics) and finally the Jewish coins. These 
are followed by a review of the Jewish 
tombs in Rome and elsewhere, the syn- 
agogues of the Diaspora, the lamps and 
glass, inscriptions, charms and amulets. 
After the evidence comes the interpreta- 
tion. The introduction to Vol. I which 
dealt with the origin of the thesis is 
paralleled by the first chapters of Vol. 
IV, which are concerned with the prob- 
lem of method, viz. the evaluation of 
symbols. The rest of Vol. IV discusses 


} The only exceptions are the reproductions of the coins, especially Figs. 671,672 and 674 where 
the coarse screen of the half-tone original is too much in evidence. Figs. 200 and 225 are identical; 
in Fig. 208 the letters a-d, referred to on p. 127 of Vol. I, are missing. 
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each symbol individually, first setting out 
the archaeological evidence and then the 
literary interpretation. It is proof of the 
author’s thoroughness and the wide range 
of his learning that in the volume before 
us five symbols (out of a total of twenty 
or so) are discussed in 143 pages. 

The material set out in the first two 
volumes undoubtedly constitutes the 
largest and most exhaustive collection 
in existence of the extant monuments of 
ancient Jewish art. The bibliographies 
alone are a treasure-house of information. 
Scholars in this country will be espe- 
cially grateful to Prof. Goodenough for 
not neglecting books and articles pub- 
lished in Hebrew, which are only too 
commonly disregarded by the learned 
world abroad. Hebraica sunt, non leguntur; 
as if anyone were competent to deal with 
Judaism without learning its language.” 

The scope of this work is so wide, 
involving as it does theology, metaphys- 
ics, philosophy, psychology, literature 
ancient and modern, archaeology and 
history, that probably no one but the 
author himself could write a satisfactory 
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review. With amodesty uncommon among 
present-day scholars Prof. Goodenough 
admits that he is of necessity opening up 
this new approach as an amateur. At the 
risk therefore of being accounted ‘depart- 
mentally righteous’ (Vol. IV, p. 48) we will 
avail ourselves of his assent @ priori in 
order to examine the archaeological and 
historical bases of his work, for obvi- 
ously no superstructure, however lofty, 
is stronger than its base. 

The archaeological material must be 
scanned under two heads: selection and 
interpretation. As regards the first there 
is evident a certain lack of familiarity 
with the criteria of style and comparative 
method which nowadays dominate ar- 
chaeological research; this in turn makes 
the author occasionally somewhat over- 
dependent on antiquated sources and 
theories.* On the other hand it is only 
fair to state that he very often shows good 
judgment in rejecting unsound theories, 
even when advanced by the best author- 
ities.* No trained archaeologist, however, 
would consider either the Beth Guvrin 
tombs (I, p.75) or the shaft graves found 


? A few additions and corrections to the bibliography might be suggested: M. Kon: Tombs of the 
Kings, Tel-Aviv, 1947; part of the animal frieze of Fig. 89, mentioned in Vol. I, p. 101, was pub- 
lished in QDAP, 13, 1948, Pl. XL, 1; Fig. 444 was published in BJPES, 8, 1940, pp. 20-21; Fig. 445 
in QDAP, 10, 1942, Pl. XXVII, 1; Fig. 446, ibid., 13, 1948, Pl. XLII, 10. The reference to A. Reifen- 
berg, JPOS, 16, p. 174 should be to M. Narkiss, ibid., 15, 1935, pp. 14-28. Other slips are Shiloh for 
Siloam twice (IV, p. 151 f.); the ‘fruit-dish’ on Fig. 82 is a human bearded face, a mistake caused 
by the confusion of the description of Pls. VII and XIII in the article by Maisler quoted in Vol. 
I,p.97. The statements (I, p. 82) that the inscription on a sarcophagus found in the Tombs of 
the Kings ‘proves’ these to be the tomb of Izates and Helena, and that the Theodotus inscrip- 
tion (bid., p. 180) is evidence of the Law and Commandments being taught ‘apparently in Greek’ 
are both erroneous. There is a misprint in Hebrew on p. 80 of Vol. IV. (o°~piwo for orppwn). 
* Cf. Schick's ‘pool’ in an inner chamber of a tomb (I, p. 104, Fig. 88); de Saulcy’s attribution of 
evidently Byzantine screen slabs to Herod’s Temple (I, p. 179, Figs. 447-9); the ‘synagogue’ at Delos 
(Il, p. 71 ff. ). 

‘ An outstanding example of this is his identification of all the four figures near the niche at 
Dura Europos as Moses (IV, p. 115). Cf. also his rejection of Dussaud’s ‘Roman standard’ on the 
Tiberias tomb door (I, p. 86) and of Sukenik’s reconstruction of the Capernaum facade (I, p. 181) 
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near Nablus road, Jerusalem, as Jewish, 
if only by a comparison of the plan of 
the latter with the shaft tombs discov- 
ered by Hamilton and Husseini in the 
same vicinity and dated tothe 3rd-4th 
centuries.° Prof. Goodenough has the de- 
fects of his virtues. In his laudable desire 
to achieve completeness he has inclu- 
ded material of doubtful validity.* For 
instance he includes, as evidence of 
‘Jewish symbols’ various finds from Judea 
which date from after the extirpation of 
Jewish settlement there in the second 
century.” 

Archaeological evidence differs from 
literary sources in being continuously 
added to as research progresses. It is thus 
very dangerous to draw dogmatic conclu- 
sions from existing material or to argue 
ex silentio. For example, the alleged pro- 
hibition of the use of the menorah in the 
period of the Second Temple (to which 
the coins of Antigonus already formed 
one exception) has been further shaken 
by the graffiti scratched on the walls of 
the Hasmonean-Herodian tomb recently 
found in Alfasi Street, Jerusalem.* The 
discovery of the ‘Cave of the Sarcophagi’ 
at Beth She‘arim last season® has cer- 
tainly modified our belief in the supposed 
‘halachic’ prohibition of images (see also 
below, p. 198). Inscriptions found at 
Beth She'‘arim'’ and Huldah seem to 
show definitely that EOAOYia stands for 


‘blessing’ and is nota name (II, p. 6). 

Every scholar who tries to advance a 
thesis is naturally inclined to make all 
available material serve his case. If this 
thesis involves a metaphysical interpre- 
tation of plain archaeological facts, one 
is in constant danger of leaving the solid 
ground of observation for the quicksands 
of speculation. There was a time, now 
happily behind us, when it was the fashion 
in Palestinian archaeology to endow the 
most common finds with a religious 
significance. Pools became sacred enclo- 
sures, pillars of olive presses masseboth 
etc. This tendency has been successfully 
checked in archaeology proper, but there 
is much danger of its return through the 
backdoor of research into symbolism. 
(Of course there is also much ground for 
honest disagreement). To quote a few 
examples: Lion masks and rings are given 
a symbolic meaning (I, p. 87);—actually 
they served throughout the ancient world 
as coffin handles. The three doors opening 
from a tomb vestibule are invested with 
a symbolic significance, whereas obvious- 
ly if one wall of a square chamber is 
taken up by the entrance, there remain 
but three others to give access to the 
burial halls (1, p.26). The six-pointed 
rosette is regarded as symbolic (I, p. 126; 
actually a seven-pointed one would be 
much more so)—it is in fact easier to 
make a rosette six-pointed by using 


* QDAP, 4, 1935, p. 170 ff. 


® The most glaring example of this tendency is the inclusion of the Marissa painted tombs; all 
they have in common with the Jewish tombs is an Alexandrian prototype. The allegedly ‘Jewish’ 
names like Babas and Babatas are Edomite ones, which naturally turned up at Jerusalem after the 
Judaization of Idumea under Hyrcanus I. Other cases of doubtful relevance to the subject are 


Figs. 198, 262, 268, 285 and 338. 


7 E. g. the Beit Nattif figurines (I, p. 157), the Gophna sarcophagus (I, p. 138, Fig. 249), the Ophel 
lamp (I, p. 155, Fig. 294), another from Silet edh-Dhahr (I, p. 159 f., Fig. 332). 


® JEJ, 6, 1956, p. 127 f. 


Ibid., p. 128 f. 


10 Jbid., p. 78 ft 
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compasses.'! The ivy leaf (bedera) is used 
asa word-divider in thousands of Roman 
inscriptions — must such leaves be symbo- 
licin Jewish ones? (II, p.5). InVol.1,p.165 
the Gezer tomb No. 156 ‘seems’ Jewish 
(although there is no evidence whatsoever 
in either plan or tomb-finds to support 
this view); in Vol. IV, p.113 this as- 
sumption has become a fact from which 
far-reaching conclusions are drawn. Prof. 
Goodenough is of course very careful to 
indicate the subjective nature of many 
of his statements; but their very sub- 
jectivity makes them dependent on the 
vir, not on the arma. 

As one of the most distinguished Hel- 
lenists of our day the author is thoroughly 
familiar with all Judeo-Greek literature 
relevant to his subject; he appears less at 
ease, however, with rabbinical material.!* 
In defending his thesis, he vigorously 
assaults those scholars who have tried in 
the past to interpret ancient Jewish art 
within the framework of what they con- 
sidered its proper terms of reference, viz. 
the halacha.'* He protests, not without 
reason, that the halachic trend is only one 
of many for which we have evidence from 
the time of the Second Temple; like the 
‘little horn’ of Daniel, it ‘plucked up the 
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others by their roots’.!* People brought 
up in an atmosphere which regards certain 
things as ‘Jewish’ and others not, are 
very apt to succumb to this tendency. 
However one might ask whether the 
distinguished author himself does not 
occasionally fall into a similar error. He 
appears to regard ‘halachic’ or ‘rabbinical’ 
Judaism asa monolith, solid and unchang- 
ing throughout the ages. This is of course 
a very convenient assumption, but it does 
not fit the facts. Historians still speak of 
‘the Talmud’, but the Talmud is actually 
the record of an immense discussion 
which went on for centuries all over 
Palestine and Babylonia. This ‘monolithic’ 
(as opposed to evolutionary) view is the 
source of frequent errors in historical 
method. Rabbinical sources dealing with 
figurative art are summarily dismissed as 
irrelevant (IV, pp. 11-24) whereas a care- 
ful study discloses that they show in 
fact a gradual relaxation of the original 
prohibitions. These were once intended 
to protect the Jewish nation from idola- 
try; their gradual weakening was undoubt- 
edly due both to a diminution of that 
danger and to the pressure of public 
usage, with which the halacha kept reluc- 
tant step, at some distance of course. 


" On Vol. I, p. 120 a distinction is drawn between the unskilful drawing of a chalice on an os- 
suary, as compared to a rosette, and conclusions are drawn therefrom; the explanation of the 
difference seems to be that a rosette is drawn mechanically, the chalice freehand. 

® Such unfamiliarity with Jewish customs is shown e.g. in calling the lozenge used on book- 
covers of Bibles evidence of ‘sanctity’; there is no particular sanctity in the Hebrew Bible in codex 
form, as distinct from a scroll (Vol. 1, p. 169). In Vol. 1V, p. 115 mention is made of a place in 
the synagogue barred off by the screen ‘where probably the most sacred rites were conducted’. 
There is no such thing in synagogue worship. 

'’ The reviewer is quoted amongst those offenders (IV, p. 28); he takes this occasion to state 
pro domo that his views in 1956 are not necessarily those of 1932. 

4 The Dead Sea Scrolls are of course the clearest possible evidence for the existence of a heterodox 
Judaism, which was carefully suppressed in later centuries; and this must have been only one 
such sect out of dozens. 
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Where the danger of idolatry was smallest, 
as in Zoroastrian Babylonia, the permis- 
sive tendency went farthest. It was also 
strongest among the circles connected 
with the Patriarchal house, the centre of 
the halachic world. This fact undermines 
the whole theory of a split between a 
‘mystic’ and a ‘halachic’ Judaism, unless 
one postulates the paradox that the lead- 
ers of ‘halachic’ Judaism were them- 
selves ‘mystics’. In their case even the 
express prohibition against representation 
of the human face was disregarded (on 
the evidence of R. Haninah b. Gamaliel, 
Jer. ‘Avodah zarah 42 c). The use of sar- 
cophagi thus ornamented in the Beth 
She‘arim cave which most likely served 
the patriarchal house and the rabbis asso- 
ciated with it—and not in one isolated in- 
stance but in dozens of coffins ~ furnishes 
archaeological support for this statement. 

There is yet another regrettable result 
of this monolithic conception of Judaism. 
The author feels free to illustrate his case 
by drawing evidence in support of his 
interpretation from the most diverse 
sources chronologically, from Philo in the 
first to the Zohar in the fifteenth century. 
While this may be allowed in the case of 
the symbols themselves, which survived 
for centuries, it is fatal for his historical 
case. No quotation from the Zohar can 


serve to illuminate the state of mind of 
a hellenized ‘mystic’ Jew from the time 
of the Second Temple.'® The whole con- 
cept of evolution in Judaism is thus 
ignored and an important historical truth 
obscured. 

The necessity of fitting his evidence to 
a preconceived theory of a ‘revolt’ of 
‘mystic’ Judaism (as expressed in the 
monuments) against the ‘halacha’ leads 
to strange assumptions such as that of an 
alleged relaxation of the tight rabbinical 
control over the Diaspora and Palestine 
Jewry after the fall of the Jewish State in 
A.D. 70. It has hitherto been assumed 
(and we believe correctly) that the State 
and the Temple were controlled by the 
Zadokite High Priests or the secular 
Herodians. As Josephus attests, the in- 
fluence of the Pharisaic rabbis was a 
result of popular pressure, for they con- 
trolled public opinion. It was only with 
the fall of the state and the elimination 
of the rival forces that rabbinic control 
became more, not less, pronounced, till 
it became nearly absolute within two 
generations. How otherwise can we ex- 
plain the fact that Jews from Mesopota- 
mia to Southern France chose the same 
symbols while rejecting all others, as is 
admitted by the author himself (IV, p. 
43).'° 


® Another instance of this tendency is the use made of the customs of North African Jews in our 
time (I, p. 109), which the author himself admits are identical with those of the neighbouring 
Moslems. 

*® Minor historical slips include the calling of Antigonus a ‘most unpopular ruler’ (IV, p. 77) 
whereas in reality he represented the popular reaction against the Romans and their servants, 
Antipater and his sons; the assumption that the Gerasa destroyed by the Romans was the city in 
Trans-Jordan, whereas it was actually another place in the Acrabittene, modern Jureish; the statement 
that no coins are extant dating from the reign of Hyrcanus II, as recent numismatic research at- 
tributes to this ruler most of the coins formerly assigned to Hyrcanus I. The conjecture that Jews 
in Palestine knew no Hebrew because they wrote mostly in Aramaic or Greek seems to us somewhat 
far-fetched, to say the least. 
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This reviewer is unfortunately not 
competent to deal with the psychological 
core of Prof. Goodenough’s theory. 
Obviously the author is well abreast of 
this manifestation of the Zeitgeist which 
he can mo more escape than Gibbon 
could the atmosphere of eighteenth cen- 
tury scepticism. Only time can show 
whether modern psychology is the sign 
of an immense broadening of our mental 
horizon or evidence of the mental 
disintegration of a culture. One should 
also reserve judgment on the interpreta- 
tion of the single symbols till the author’s 
theories can be judged as a whole; the 
five symbols already dealt with are not a 
fair sample, being certainly Jewish and the 
discussion could hence only deal with their 
esoteric meanings. 

In our opinion Prof. Goodenough has 
made two outstanding contributions to 
our knowledge of the Jewish past. Firstly, 
by the mere mass of the material collec- 
ted, he has finally and utterly silenced any 
doubts as to the existence, richness and 
variety of our artistic heritage. Of course 
ancient Jewish art of the Greco-Roman 
period derived much from the surround- 
ing world; but its essential independence, 
based on a different spiritual outlook, is 
triumphantly vindicated—and it is. the 
spirit of an art that matters. Secondly, if 
he has not—as it seems to us—proved 
the existence of a ‘mystic’ Judaism, he 
has certainly shown an orthodox Judaism 
far richer and more varied than the dried 
up product of the Middle Ages which 
survived into the nineteenth century. In 
certain respects the present position of 
Judaism corresponds to that of the Hel- 
lenistic period: there is again a Jewish 
State which has to fit itself and the nation 


into the modern world; there is a Dias- 
pora which is absorbing and transmuting 
Gentile cultures. Like the men of the 
Renaissance looking at the kindred spir- 
its of antiquity across the chasm of the 
Middle Ages, the Jews of to-day are 
seeking to bridge the gap between the 
present and the living past of our nation. 
Anything which helps us to realize more 
vividly the nature of this past must be 
welcomed. Whether Judaism suffered 
from the schizophrenic split postulated 
by Prof. Goodenough will probably 
always remain a matter for dispute. But 
whether we agree or disagree with his 
thesis, we may count ourselves lucky to 
have witnessed the birth of a magnum opus 
and we must express out grateful admi- 
ration to the author for giving us so 
much of his time and labour. 


M. AvI-X1ONAH 


M. Vieyra: Hittite Art 2300-750 B.C. Lon- 
don, A. Tiranti, 1955. vi, 92 pp., 10 figs. 
in text, 122 figs. on plates, map. 15/-. 


The astonishing broadening of our his- 
torical horizon thanks to the archaeologi- 
cal researches of the last hundred years 
has become so much of an accepted part 
of our mental background that we tend 
to regard it as rather commonplace. 
Nevertheless it might not be out of place 
to remember that until the eighties of 
the last century the Hittites were no more 
than a name in the Bible, that their lan- 
guage was first understood only forty 
years ago and their hieroglyphic script 
even later. Yet research into the Hittite 
past has now become sufficiently special- 
ized to justify the publication of popular 
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studies such as the present one, which 
nevertheless rest on a sound scientific 
basis. The author, who has based his ap- 
proach to the subject on first-hand obser- 
vation in museums and in the field, first 
discusses the historical setting and then 
goes on to the problem of Hittite art as 
a whole. In his view this art belongs to 
a vast cultural complex which reflects the 
unity of a geographical conception, the 
highlands stretching from Luristan to 
Central Anatolia, in sharp contrast to the 
cultures of the plains. He then reviews 
the various phases of Hittite art, begin- 
ning with the pre-Hittite period, down 
to the neo-Hittite kingdom, i.e. the eighth 
century B.c. A discussion of the decora- 
tive scheme is adroitly used to dissect 
the origin of the motifs common in Hit- 
tite art. A bibliography (pp. 55-58), des- 


criptive notes to the plates (pp. 59-89) 
and an index conclude the work. 

The discussion of the various sculp- 
tures, reliefs and minor works of art is suc- 
cinct and remarkably free from the vague 
pronouncements so often used by ‘art 
critics’; one misses, however, a reference 
to the wider framework of ancient Orien- 
tal art. The illustrations which form the 
bulk of the volume are plentiful and 
combine some of the best known works 
of art (occasionally reproduced from an 
unusual angle) with much that is new. 
Unfortunately the standard of reproduc- 
tion varies a great deal (cf., for instance, 
figs. 19, 20, 23, 38 and 84) apparently 
because some of the plates are reproduced 
from original photographs whereas some 
are taken from coarse-mesh reproduc- 
tions in other books. 
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RAMATH RAHEL EXCAVATIONS 


A-C: Sherds from stratum V. 
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B: Casemate wall, looking south-west; showing proto-Ionic capital as found on courtyard floor. 
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PLATE 22 
t 
F A: General view of casemate wall, looking west. 
| 
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PLATE 23 


we 


B: Detail of above. 
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‘ 
‘ A: Inner side of casemate wall, looking south; courtyard floor in foreground. 
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PLATE 24 


A: Sill of Room 229, 


looking south. 
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B: Wall of Israelite fortress, west of church. 
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PLATE 25 


| Jar Handle Stamps. 


Lamelekh Stamps (2-3); Private names (1, 4-6); Animal designs (7-9). 
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Jar Handle Stamps. 


Yhd (1-2, 5-6, 8-9); Yrilm (3); Private name (4); Hellenistic Gem (7). 
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PLATE 27 


j A: Zoomorphic spout (1); Stamps with rosettes and circles (2-6). 


B: Proto-Ionic capital, as found. : 
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PLATE 28 


A: Damascus Document 
II, 12-13. 


B: 
Manual of Discipline X, 4. 
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D: Manual of Discipline, Qumran Cave I. 
C: Beth She'arim Inscription, Fragment. 


A-D: NOTES ON DEAD SEA SCROLLS € 


E: TETRADRACHM OF CARACALLA 
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